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A Canadian Looks at Yugoslavia 
Ernest Shore 


g ecgneres occupies a unique place in the world today. It is 
the only country ravaged by both war and internal strife, 
which was dedicated to a radical domestic reformation, and 
which has nevertheless seen fit to embark on an independent 
and unaccompanied course through the troubled waters stretch- 
ing between the two poles of current economic thought. Whether 
such a course is navigable without jettisoning at least some of 
the fundamental principles of the new state is highly conjectural. 
Certainly no insurance company would take a risk on the cargo 
but sometimes the incalculable virtues can give a different 
complexion to cold facts. A willingness for personal sacrifice, 
a boundless energy, and a tremendous confidence may succeed 
in piloting the ship to its socialistic shore. At any rate, it is 
these spiritual qualities that the traveller in Yugoslavia today 
is likely to find the most outstanding, and the most optimistic, 
in a great mass of variegated impressions. 

Approaching Yugoslavia by land from the west, one perforce 
goes through the city of Trieste. Nothing could be more calm 
than that area which scarcely a year ago was torn by opposing 
factions. The American army is now very definitely in complete 
ascendancy, and the population accepts the fact with considerable 
satisfaction. Personal security is guaranteed and the normal 
business relationships of a capitalist economy proceed in the 
traditional pattern. Predominately Italian, the people of the 
city feel that the presence of the Americans is an assurance that 
the communist element will not seize control with aid from 
adjacent Yugoslavia. On the other hand, the Yugoslavs in the 
hinterland are partially consoled by the fact that although Trieste 
has not become part of the federated Fatherland, it has also 
not been assigned through American influence to Italy, as state- 
ments prior to the Italian elections last year seemed to forecast. 
So long as the United States remains the occupying power, the 
door is not entirely closed. Negotiation and events may yet 
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lead to Yugoslav acquisition of the port, and this would indeed 
be a triumph of diplomacy for the Tito régime. The Western 
powers can scarcely possess a more potent bargaining item in 
any dealing with Yugoslavia; it is more effective than promises 
of conditionless aid or economic treaties. But the atmosphere 
in Trieste has become friendlier in the recent past. It is now 
a focal point for rapidly increasing trainloads of Italian-manu- 
factured goods flowing into Yugoslavia in exchange for Yugo- 
slav agricultural products; and with the resumption of some 
degree of trade integration a lessening of the tension between 
the races has come about. In any case, Yugoslav maritime 
interests are being adequately served by the port of Fiume, 
renamed “Rijeka,” which is undergoing an extensive renovation 
and improvement. Further down the Dalmatian coast, Split and 
Dubrovnik are acting in a subsidiary capacity. 

To the traveller, the most interesting single feature of this 
border area is the existence of that condition in Europe which 
has given rise to the term “Iron Curtain.” Absolutely nothing 
is known to the average citizen of Venice, Padua, or the other 
north Italian towns of what is going on in Yugoslavia. Nor does 
he appear to be much interested. To his mind Russian influence 
predominates there, and so long as it does not immediately 
threaten him, he is content to let events take their course. In 
Yugoslavia there is the same sweeping generalization—Italy is 
in the hands of the Allies, whatever happens there will be 
determined by the West and one can do nothing about it. More 
surprising is the fact that little iron curtains surround each of 
the east European countries. The general public of Yugoslavia 
is just as unacquainted with the course of events in Hungary 
and Rumania as it is with that of Italy. Travel and communica- 
tion with those areas is strictly limited to approved people, and 
it is astonishingly few who seem to fall into that category. No 
Yugoslav may go to the border towns on the west frontier 
without justifiable reason—if he is found there unaccountably 
he is liable to arrest and imprisonment. Similarly, the borders 
of Rumania are closely guarded by armed soldiers, and at least 
two high-ranking officials have been shot dead for trying to 
leave the country without permission. Twenty-year economic 
pacts, parity of currency, and co-operation on transportation 
facilities notwithstanding, the eastern European countries in 
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general are as impenetrable to one another as they are to 
the West. The ordinary Yugoslav is not particularly interested 
in his immediate neighbours, except in so far as they are 
connected with border disputes. Rather he thinks of far-off 
America where some cousin lives, or of the Soviet Union whence 
some decision affecting the course of his life might come. 
Reconstruction, the prime concern of the federated Yugoslav 
government, is the first and continuing fact that impresses itself 
on the traveller. In Slovenia, just inside the border from 
Trieste, one sees factories, public buildings, private houses being 
constructed with feverish speed. Some six hundred thousand 
buildings were destroyed during the war, not only crippling 
industry, but even leaving many farmers without adequate 
housing. These latter have obviously repaired their dwellings 
and out-buildings with rubble from the city ruins, which in 
general are in a viable state. But the city has nowhere to turn 
for a plentiful supply of building material. Only careful ration- 
ing and application will permit construction of the maximum 
number of necessary buildings. Unfortunately the economy in 
materials is leading to almost suicidal results. The mortar 
between the bricks, for example, is of such poor quality and 
applied so niggardly that it is plain the whole job will have to be 
repeated in a few years; cement foundations have also a crumbly 
appearance from a too high proportion of sand. To make the 
situation the more complicated, the authorities are attempting to 
attract peasants from the relatively unproductive lands of the 
south to the industries of the north. This has led to a greater 
crowding than ever in the larger centres, especially Belgrade, 
and to a growing discontent in the new industrial class. 
Inadequate materials and hasty workmanship also charac- 
terize the reconstruction of communications. Certainly both 
railways and highways will require considerable reconstruction 
in a few years. Road beds of railways are frequently little more 
than level mounds of earth to support the already none too firm 
tracks, and the frosts and floods of spring will soon wear them 
away. Perhaps in this connection it is appropriate to mention 
a much publicized labour device—the “Brigade.” These bands 
of people, young for the most part, supply a considerable quantity 
of unskilled work for the reconstruction of the country. They 
also serve two other functions. They provide a psychological 
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stimulus to the public in general by their parading through the 
streets while going to or coming from work, singing patriotic 
songs and carrying the tools of their trade. Moreover, they 
give the youth, possibly effervescent in other circumstances, 
something to do in its spare time. Club meetings, church 
attendance, discussion groups, are not likely to be so common, 
and the State has better control over the young people while 
they are engaged in group labour. Indoctrination is also con- 
siderably easier. How much of the enthusiasm for Tito and 
the new order that is manifested in the platoon formations 
marching through the towns and chanting. eulogies is more 
than questionable. Social pressure and discriminatory treatment 
would inevitably force the youth into a brigade in the long 
run. As the enthusiasm of these young people cannot make 
up for their lack in skill and experience, the results of their 
work must necessarily be make-shift and transitory. 

It seems scarcely credible that any European country today 
would lack a first-class highway between its two main towns. 
But this is the case of Yugoslavia, where Belgrade and Zagreb 
are only now being connected by a paved road. So great is the 
official demand that results be obtained quickly in the con- 
struction of this road that it has served as a pretext for the 
dismissal of one high-ranking cabinet minister. Again, the 
best engineers do not get assigned the various phases of the 
project because their estimate of the time involved in a proper 
creation of the base is too long. As a consequence, the less 
reliable, although more enthusiastic, contractors take over the 
project and rush it to completion regardless of the permanency 
of their accomplishment. It is no surprise to see all elements 
of society engaged in the construction of highways. Barefoot 
women handling pick and shovel or concrete drills are a common 
sight in the cities, and in the country districts women and children 
working in the fields are the general rule. 

Of labour there may be a shortage in Yugoslavia, despite the 
desperate methods that are used to supplement available working 
hours, but it is as nothing compared with the lack of required 
technical skills. At the present moment the universities and 
technical schools are filled to utmost capacity, and thousands of 
young people are being turned out with a partial knowledge of 
practical subjects. In many cases their education is admittedly 
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unfinished, but the need for their services is so great that the 
conclusion of their courses is deferred temporarily, while they 
make useful application of the knowledge they have already 
acquired. The university staffs complain of insufficient numbers 
of teachers, and of overwork. Not only do they teach, but they 
are required to spend twenty-five hours a month in “field work,” 
a condition that seems to militate against their maximum in- 
structional capacity. The University of Belgrade last year had 
23,000 students enrolled, with the tendency strongly in favour 
of the scientific courses. Similar conditions prevail in the 
universities of Lyublyana and Zagreb, which however are for- 
tunate in having excellent buildings and equipment. Very 
modern, well-lighted, and beautifully designed architecturally, 
they seem to have been completely unaffected by the war. The 
libraries of each institution serve a dual purpose—they are also 
the national archives of their respective states. The only item 
of which there is a pressing lack is technical books from the 
West. This is due partly to an official policy that has cut down 
drastically on the importation of Western books, both in response 
to ideological differences, and to an attempt to keep as favourable 
a balance of trade as possible. With the need ever growing, and 
Yugoslavia taking an independent course, it is probable that 
foreign literature will again flow into that country. Western 
skill and experience have never been held in higher esteem 
than in Yugoslavia today. 
II 

But what of the life of the average man? As one progresses 
eastward and southward from Trieste, the standard of living 
noticeably declines. In Slovenia the food may have been mono- 
tonous and scarce, but the material things seemed in somewhat 
greater abundance than in Belgrade. Certainly the people on the 
street are better dressed and more prosperous looking. This 
circumstance seems to vary directly with the amount of arable 
land that surrounds a city. In the north, where the bulk of the 
fertile land lies, the peasants and even the industrial worker 
have been able to share in the natural wealth of the area. In 
the south, however, where the soil is unproductive and the 
methods of cultivation are still primitive, the population seems 
for the most part scarcely above subsistence level. It is not 
unusual to see clear marks of starvation, let alone malnutrition, 
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in the appearance of people from these barren regions. How 
to induce the population in excess of what the land can support 
to come to industries in the cities and then to keep that migrated 
population supplied with the necessities of life is one of the big 
problems of the Five Year Plan. 

Without a doubt, the people in the cities are at a disadvantage 
in the new state. The peasant at least lives close to the land 
from which he can get the primary needs of existence. The 
small holdings, which he has held for the past century, have not 
yet been interfered with by any nationalization project, and 
he can always sell his produce at a good price on the open 
market, or to the government directly. If he takes the latter 
alternative, he is encouraged by receiving not only money but 
coupons, with which he can purchase the scarce consumers’ 
goods in the State stores at greatly reduced cost. Two prices 
are quoted for these goods, one for cash alone, the other for 
cash plus the coupons. He seems to be satisfied with the 
present arrangement, and since he forms 70 per cent of the 
population of the country, it is likely that his preferences will 
exert a restraining influence on the adoption of radical economic 
projects by the government. Herein lies the reason why the 
authorities have so dramatically refused to collectivize the 
land, at the behest of the “pure” Marxists and the Cominform, 
for collectivization would mean an upheaval of such proportions 
that the régime itself would collapse and the country slip into 
disintegration and anarchy. Only land taken from war criminals, 
the Volksdeutsche, and that belonging previously to the Yugoslav 
Royal Government, has become the property of the new state, 
and has been formed into co-operative farms. This is the nearest 
approach to collectivization that Yugoslavia has so far experi- 
enced, and combined with the voluntary co-operatives that some 
individual peasants have formed, the total area does not exceed 
5 per cent of the arable land. These co-operatives are greatly 
favoured by the government, and are to act as models for the 
peasant to emulate. Here he finds modern agricultural methods 
in practice, the best of seeds, fertilizer, stock, and machinery 
being used, and he is permitted to rent or borrow State equip- 
ment, if he is a forward-looking type. But the peasant, by and 
large, regards these farms with conservative distrust. The idea 
is too new for him to appreciate, and he has suffered too much 
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from the ravages of famine and war to take risks on unaccus- 
tomed schemes. In short, his policy is to wait and see. 

The lot of the city dweller on the other hand is quite a 
different matter. For the most part he is an industrial worker 
or a public employee and is consequently removed from the 
farm, the primary source of livelihood. This condition has not 
worked out well for him; because the peasant was so badly 
affected by the drought of 1947, and the devastation of his land, 
buildings, and livestock during the war, that he was scarcely able 
to produce more than he needed for himself. Moreover, the 
government needed food products to export in exchange for 
the necessary machinery to equip the new factories. Over 34 
per cent of the entire exports last year were agricultural pro- 
ducts, which means that the country was drained of every item 
of food it could possibly spare. The net result has been that 
the city worker lives barely above subsistence level; indeed so 
bad was his condition that legislation was necessary to control 
it. While foreigners were attending the Danube Conference 
in Belgrade, for example, the hotels assigned to them were 
specially supplied with food comparable to what the visitors 
would receive at home. So many citizens came to the hotel 
to share in this treat that the authorities were obliged to issue 
admittance cards so that the quantity of food would suffice for 
the conference. Cost what it may, the native was eager to 
spend his paper money on things of tangible worth. In regard 
to housing, the city dweller is also badly off. His quarters are 
limited, very difficult to obtain, and often poorly heated and 
lighted. Consumers’ goods, the little articles that make life 
more interesting, are extremely hard to obtain. Yugoslav fac- 
tories are trying to produce such items, but not only is the raw 
material limited, but the workmanship is inferior. Here again, 
the main concern seems to be haste: get as much done as quickly 
as possible, satisfy as many people as soon as possible, and leave 
the permanent satisfactions to be attended to at a later date. 
In return for his long hours at the factory or office, the city 
dweller, then, does not receive a return that is entirely acceptable 
to him. The trade unions, which have accomplished much in 
regard to better working conditions and wages, are not able to 
create an abundant quantity of purchasable goods. If the 
industrial class had been larger from the start, its needs would 
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undoubtedly not have been left unattended. But it was a class 
that never measured large in Yugoslav economy, and even yet 
it is a class that is only in the process of creation. Realizing 
both the significance of the worker, and his plight, Tito has 
dedicated the aim of the present Five Year Plan to the improve- 
ment of the city housing situation as a primary prerequisite 
to the industrialization of the nation. 


III 


With so much preoccupation with plans and programmes, it 
is interesting to note that the average person, whether he be in 
town or country, is not much concerned with the ramifications of 
economic theory. What impresses him is what exists at the 
moment, or appears to be in the immediate future. Tito could 
not have made a more adroit move from a personal point of 
view, than to resist the blasts of the Cominform. The Yugoslavs 
were not too favourably impressed with the Soviet Union after 
the war—it was they themselves who were the chief defenders 
of their country against the Germans, although help did come 
both from the Soviet Union and the Western Allies. Moreover, 
the Yugoslavs, caught in the surge of nationalism that follows 
wars, resented the continual interference of Russian advisers in 
the Army and economic projects. But worst of all, the promised 
supplies of heavy machinery for the newly-established factories 
were not forthcoming from the Soviet Union—or only at the 
price of slavish adherence to a theory that the Yugoslavs felt 
was not applicable to their peculiar conditions. What was good 
for Russia in 1917 is not necessarily good for Yugoslavia in 1948; 
the goal of the two states might be the same, but the Yugoslavs 
would arrive at it in their own way. Tito expressed what the 
average Yugoslav was thinking when he stood out against the 
Cominform condemnation of his variations from the Marxist 
dogma. All the resentment and discontent that had accumulated 
over the past three years, often from totally irrelevant causes, 
focused upon the Russians as the chief opponent to Yugoslav 
nationality. It was the Russians who had not pressed the Trieste 
issue to a successful conclusion in the United Nations, it was 
the Russians who leit the border of Carinthia unsatisfactorily 
delimited, the Russians who urged the support of the com- 
munists in Greek Macedonia and kept the border in an uproar, 
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the Russians who failed to provide the stipulated industrial 
supplies, and the Russians who twice forbade anything like a 
Balkan federation. To the average Yugoslav these points meant 
only one thing, that his country was being used as a pawn in 
some international game where the Soviet Union was working 
towards selfish ends. Whatever may have been his opinion 
of Tito, he was now solidly behind him as a Yugoslav patriot. 

Not everyone is the average man in Yugoslavia. It is not the 
horse but the rider who can exert the telling pressure. Amongst 
Tito’s own followers, who had studied Marxist doctrine, com- 
plete support was lacking for his interpretation that Yugoslavia 
can proceed to socialism in her own way. This divergence in 
view affected the Yugoslav Communist Party and the Army, 
as well as government officials. For a time in 1948 the state 
was riddled with apprehension lest the opposition to Tito be 
greater than perceivable. Should the opposition be strong 
enough it might mean civil war again, an invasion from the 
Soviet Union, or a complete capitulation and an abject obedience 
to carrying out the collectivization of the land. Fortunately 
for Yugoslavia none of these possibilities has taken place be- 
cause the opposition was too weak to think of a civil war, the 
Soviet Union is geographically too far away to consider seriously 
an invasion in peace times, and a very able secret police has 
quelled any thought of the country splitting off into two balancing 
camps. Recently some four hundred students have had their 
applications to continue studies in the University of Belgrade 
cancelled for a variety of reasons, but a common denominator 
is noticeable in a preoccupation with the possible bad effects 
an alienation from Moscow may have on Yugoslavia. The coun- 
try was most alarmed about the Army, which had been stan- 
dardized on the Soviet pattern, trained by Soviet advisers, and 
taught to revere the Red Army as a model of military perfection. 
Dissension came to a head there, with the attempted escape to 
Rumania of the former Chief of Staff, General Rankovic. The 
General was shot, and the feared deflection of the Army never 
materialized. Once these events were past, the way seemed clear 
for Tito to continue his régime in his own way, and no one can 
deny that it is now more acceptable to the Yugoslav people than 
ever before. 

In his few spare moments the Yugoslav contemplates the 
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contemporary scene and does not hesitate to express his views 
to the visitor. He is faced with the concrete fact that whatever 
happens he can achieve little until his country is built up. 
However, there are two circumstances that give him pause: 
first, is it worth building up, and secondly, can it be done with 
the present alignment of attitudes toward Yugoslavia? To both 
questions he answers an emphatic yes! War has come and gone 
in Yugoslavia time and again, but the people constantly repair, 
bandage their wounds, and start over once more. There is none 
of that disillusionment in Yugoslavia that one finds in other 
eastern European countries, based on a feeling that geography 
and historical forces have dealt unkindly with them, and that 
they will continually be a battle-ground for the big powers. 
Perhaps, the Yugoslav feels, its present semi-isolation from 
European poles will place his country in the position of a Sweden 
of the Balkans; it can remain aloof from any quarrel that might 
sweep north or south of it. Also, the lack of industrial machinery 
can be offset by trade treaties with the West and East on an 
equal basis. The West, in particular, needs the agricultural 
products that Yugoslavia can supply, and it needs a market for 
the manufactured goods that Yugoslavia is currently short of. 
The only drawback to the situation is that either the West or 
East may insert “interfering” clauses in these treaties. However 
the native Yugoslav thinks that the competition of West and 
East for at least the neutrality of Yugoslavia is the condition 
that will keep such clauses at a minimum. In short, the circum- 
stances for the future have not appeared better for Yugoslavia 
since before the war, assuming that the present poverty can be 
remedied. This the Yugoslav realizes may be accomplished by 
increased work and sacrifice on his part, and to this end he is 
more than willing to follow his national leader. 


Toronto, December 6, 1948. 
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Les Chretiens devant le 
Probleme de la Paix 


Roger Duhamel 


‘il est de l’essence d’un idéal d’étre inaccessible, la paix fournit 

le plus opportun exemple que nous puissions souhaiter. 
Depuis que les hommes existent et qu’ils se battent, il a toujours 
éte question de découvrir les moyens susceptibles de mettre un 
terme permanent a ces rivalités meurtriéres. La vérité oblige a 
reconnaitre que ces louables efforts ont en général rencontré 
lindifférence de la multitude et Vhostiliteé déterminee des 
profiteurs de guerre. Malgre certaines peériodes de paix 
precaire, des combats ont a peu prés constamment ensanglanté 
la planete. Des millions d’étre humains, le plus souvent des 
victimes innocentes, ont peri sans comprendre les raisons 
profondes du mal qui les frappait. Et la guerre ne se deéfinit 
pas seulement par une série de batailles rigoureusement rangées; 
elle entraine dans son sinistre sillage des miseres sans nombre, 
l’appauvrissement collectif, la famine, la peste, la perturbation 
des institutions traditionnelles, et le chambardement des régimes 
établis. Il s’est méme trouvé un penseur original comme Joseph 
de Maistre pour soutenir, dans le VIle entretien de ses Soirées 
de Saint-Pétersbourg, que la guerre était a jamais liée au genre 
humain, que ce dernier ne parviendrait jamais a se séparer de 
cette tragique compagne. Tout en refusant de reprendre a 
notre compte la formule lapidaire de Mussolini, pour qui la 
guerre etait a un peuple ce qu’est la maternité a la femme, 
c’est-a-dire un accomplissement, comment néanmoins ne pas 
admettre qu'il semble bien qu’il en soit ainsi, a enregistrer les 
efforts maldroits des hommes pour se deébarrasser de cette 
implacable ennemie? 

I] s’est toujours trouvé quelques ames d’élite pour refuser le 
fait de cette boucherie, pour rechercher je ne sais quelle efficace 
panacée a ce fléau. On a voulu que les hommes comprennent 
leur indestructible solidarité, qu’ils entendent le message de la 
fraternité universelle. Ces tentatives ont entretenu des illusions, 
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elles n’ont apporté aucun résultat décisif. Les amphictyonies et 
les ligues grecques n’opéraient que sur un territoire tres restreint 
et n’ont exercé leur influence pacificatrice que pendant un laps 
de temps relativement court. Comme il se devait, l’Eglise a 
voulu intervenir; son action ne pouvait s’étendre qu’a une €poque 
ou existait dans le monde civilisé une véritable chrétienté. Par 
la “paix de Dieu” et par la “tréve de Dieu,” elle est parvenue a 
établir le principe du respect des populations non-combattantes 
et a empécher les actes d’hostilité pendant certaines périodes 
d’avance déterminées. Si ces résultats sont appréciables, ils n’en 
demeurent pas moins insuffisants et devaient bientot s’effacer a 
la fin du moyen age. 

Au siécle dernier, sous l’impulsion du tsar Alexandre Ier, 
dont les tendances mystiques sont bien connues, se forme un 
syndicat de monarques européens qui porte le nom de Sainte- 
Alliance. Cette Alliance manque beaucoup de sainteté; elle 
dissimule, sous une apparence religieuse, des soucis dynastiques. 
Son but, c’est d’empécher des soulévements issus de la Révolution 
francaise, contre l’absolutisme régnant, et de recourir a |’inter- 
vention pour maintenir la paix. La Sainte-Alliance a surtout 
réduit son rdle a des opérations de police pour assurer la con- 
servation des privileges séculaires de ses membres. Elle ne 
pouvait pas—sans doute n’y songeait-elle méme pas—constituer 
un fondement valable a l’organisation de la paix dans le monde. 

En dehors des hommes politiques et des diplomates, des 
penseurs, souvent généreux autant que chimériques, esquissaient 
des ebauches de projets grandioses qui feraient a jamais dis- 
paraitre la guerre. C’est le cas de William Penn, le fondateur 
d’un Etat ameéricain, de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, le peére du 
romantisme, du philosophe allemand Kant, de l’abbé de Saint- 
Pierre surtout, dont le plan se rapproche en plus d’un point de 
l’organisme qui devait voir le jour a l’issue de la premiere grande 
guerre, sous le regard attendri du président Wilson. 


I 


Les cinquante-deux mois de ce conflit mondial avaient légitime- 
ment effraye une humanité déchirée de toutes parts, ayant 
sacrifié la fine fleur de ses fils et accumulé d’incalculables ruines 
materielles. Serait-il possible d’éviter la répétition d’un semblable 
cataclysme, dont on a d’excellentes raisons de prévoir qu’il serait 
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encore plus destructeur? Plusieurs juristes travaillent a élaborer 
la formule d’une Ligue des Nations a laquelle Wilson donnera 
le coup de pouce quand il laisse entendre, dans son message du 
8 février 1918 la création d’ “une Société générale des Nations... 
formée en vertu de conventions formelles ayant pour objet de 
fournir des garanties réciproques d’indépendance politique et 
territoriale aux petits comme aux grands Etats.” Deux con- 
ceptions ne tardent pas a se heurter. L’anglo-saxonne accorde 
une importance considérable a la puissance de l’opinion publique, 
s’imaginant qu’elle suffira 4 prévenir les combats en soumettant 
les litiges aux peuples concernés. A la lumiére de l’expérience 
acquise, cet idéalisme ne laisse pas que de nous paraitre dange- 
reux et puéril. La conception latine, qui est surtout celle de la 
France, fait preuve d’un plus sain réalisme; les principes 
genéraux, si nobles, si justes qu’ils soient, se revelent tot insuf- 
fisants, s’ils ne disposent pas de l’appui d’une sanction judiciaire 
obligatoire et d’une armée internationale pour chatier ceux qui 
s’opposeraient a l’exécution de ces jugements. Cette idée n’a 
guere prévalu; les Etats étaient et demeurent extrémement jaloux 
de leur souveraineté et se refusent a accepter l’abandon partiel 
de leurs prérogatives pour la consolidation de la paix. 

Créés par des Etats qui sont des sujets du droit international, 
la Société des Nations acquiert une personnalité juridique propre, 
Vhabilitant a agir dans le cadre international selon ]’étendue et 
la nature de sa juridiction. En d’autres termes, elle ne représente 
pas seulement les membres qui en font partie, mais elle exprime 
également une nouvelle entité collective dotée de ses organes 
particuliers. 

La grande faiblesse de toutes les procédures de la Société des 
Nations c’est qu’elles ne comportent pas de sanctions véritable- 
ment efficaces. I] est bien question de boycottage économique et 
l’on sait qu’on y a eu recours, notamment, a l’endroit de I’Italie, 
mais ces sanctions sont beaucoup trop timides pour exercer une 
action réelle. Ce qu’il faudrait, c’est une armée internationale 
dont la menace d’intervention pourrait devenir, pour plusieurs 
Etats, le commencement de la sagesse. Reconnaissons toutefois 
au Pacte de la Société des Nations d’avoir nettement posé la 
distinction entre les guerres justes et injustes, les guerres 
legitimes et illegitimes. Est illégitime la guerre entamée sans 
qu’on ait eu recours a la procédure de l’arbitrage ou a la média- 
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tion du Conseil; la guerre commencée avant l’expiration du délai 
de trois mois consécutif a la decision des arbitres ou au rapport 
du Conseil; la guerre déclarée par un membre de la Société 
des Nations a un Etat qui s’est conformé a la solution arbitrale 
intervenue; la guerre déclarée par un Etat membre de la Sociéte 
des Nations a un Etat qui s’est conformé a la décision du rapport 
vote a l’unanimité par le Conseil; la guerre entre deux Etats dont 
l’un ou les deux ne font pas partie de la Société des Nations. Ces 
regles empreintes d’une grande sagesse pratique seront valables 
le jour ou existera vraiment un esprit international, capable de 
transcender les €goismes particuliers et de limiter les exigences 
des souverainetés nationales. 

La Société des Nations a lamentablement échoué, parce qu’elle 
s’est montrée impuissante a jouer le réle qui lui était déevolu et 
qu’elle a sans cesse reculé devant les gestes énergiques qui 
s’imposaient en présence des violations flagrantes de son esprit 
et de sa lettre. Elle n’en constitue pas moins une tentative 
heureuse pour assurer la primauté du droit sur la force. Le 
Pacte “a tenté d’accomplir aujourd’hui entre Etats ce qui a été 
realise déja en plusieurs étapes, une premiere fois aux origines 
de l’humanité, entre individus, quand a disparu le droit de 
justice privée, qui a laissé des traces 4a Rome jusque vers ]’Empire. 
Puis ce droit de justice privée a disparu petit a petit, non plus 
seulement entre individus, mais entre familles et clans, entre 
cités et enfin, 4 une époque relativement récente, entre barons 
feodaux. Aujourd’hui nous sommes arrivés a la derniere étape 
de l’evolution; ce qu'il faut maintenant, c’est contraindre les 
Etats a admettre un médiateur ou un juge impartial, un “tiers 
indifferent,” comme disait deja Pascal, “pour juger leurs conflits. 
...A certains points de vue, en revanche, la situation est moins 
bonne a notre epoque qu’aux précédentes, parce qu’il n’existe 
plus, pour ce dernier progres a réaliser, de point d’appui extérieur 
(le chef de clan a l’égard de la famille, le roi a l’égard des barons 
feodaux). Ici, comme point d’appui extérieur, on ne voit guére 
que l’opinion publique, qui est encore souvent imprécise et 
sans force. Ce n’est cependant que par l’établissement d’un droit 
international véritable s’imposant aux Etats qu’on arrivera a 
sortir de l’anarchie internationale.” 


*Louis Le Fur, Précis de droit international public (Paris, 1939). 
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II 

Les années ont passé. Les hommes s’avancent vers leur 
tragique destin. Les idéologies les plus barbares se déchainent 
sur le monde; plus meurtriéres que celles qui les ont précedées 
dans lhistoire, elles disposent de moyens techniques d’une 
diabolique perfection. Quand les legions nazies foulent le sol 
de la Pologne martyre, le deuxiéme conflit mondial est déclenché; 
les unes apres les autres, toutes les grandes puissances entrent 
dans !a danse infernale. Sera-ce la fin de la civilisation? Sera-ce 
la fin de l’Occident? 

Pendant les bombardements et les torpillages, pendant que 
des millions d’hommes meurent et souffrent dans leur esprit et 
dans leur chair, les chefs d’Etat, les diplomates, les penseurs 
recherchent, une fois de plus, une formule de salut, pour le 
lendemain de la victoire. La Déclaration du ler janvier 1942 
donne naissance aux Nations-Unies qui s’engagent a appliquer 
les principes élaborés quelques mois plus tot dans la Charte de 
l’Atlantique—cette Charte dont le president Roosevelt lui-méme, 
peu de temps avant de mourir, a pris soin de nous avertir qu’elle 
n’avait jamais existé! Les buts poursuivis par les Nations-Unies 
sont la reddition sans conditions des ennemis, l’établissement 
de la paix et la restauration des pays ravages par la guerre, le 
maintien de la paix et de la sécurité internationales, et l’organisa- 
tion graduelle de la collaboration internationale pour le bien-étre 
de l’humanite. En d’autres termes, les Nations-Unies veulent 
s’efforcer de redonner au monde la confiance dans un idéal de 
liberteé et de justice internationale. L’objectif demeure 
sympathique, encore qu’on pourrait longuement discuter, d’un 
point de vue ethique, de l’opportunite de la reddition sans 
conditions. 

Les Nations-Unies forment sans contredit la plus vaste coali- 
tion jamais accomplie; c’est a la fois un motif d’espoir et une 
source de difficultés sans cesse renaissantes. Dans les débuts, 
elles se refusent a définir trop nettement leurs méthodes d’action, 
s’en remettant a l’experience et a la tournure des événements 
militaires. Les chefs se réunissent dans des conférences tenues 
successivement a Washington, a Casablanca, a Moscou, au Caire, 
a Téhéran, a Québec, et a Yalta. Les efforts sont forcément 
limités a des buts trés précis, tres limités et partant fragmentaires. 
Ce travail d’equipe du temps de guerre ne sert qu’a poser les 
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bases d’une collaboration éventuelle dans l’avenir. 

Néanmoins, a coté des décisions militaires, les chefs d’Etat ne 
négligent pas les considérations politiques. Les grandes lignes 
d’une organisation internationale se dessinent dans la Déclaration 
des Quatre Puissances a Moscou, le 30 octobre 1943, et dans les 
résolutions Fulbright et Connally a la Chambre des Repreésentants 
et au Sénat des Etats-Unis. Les entretiens de Dumbarton Oaks, 
en aout et septembre 1944, élaborent des propositions pour une 
organisation générale des nations. Il est toutefois inquiétant 
que, dés ce moment, |’Union sovietique et la Chine ne peuvent 
discuter en méme temps avec les Etats-Unis et la Grande- 
Bretagne. On ne parvient pas non plus a s’entendre sur la 
procédure du vote, qui ne sera finalement adoptée qu’a la 
conférence de Crimée. 

La Charte des Nations-Unies prévoit une organisation 
comprenant six principaux organismes: (a) l’Assemblée générale 
réunit les représentants de tous les membres et doit promouvoir 
la collaboration internationale dans les domaines économique, 
social, intellectuel et éducatif, et la sauvegarde des droits de 
homme; (b) le Conseil de Sécurité est chargé de prévenir 
l’agression et de maintenir la paix et la sécurité internationale. I 
est composé de 11 représentants, dont cing permanents (Etats- 
Unis, Royaume-Uni, Union sovietique, Chine et France) et six 
élus par l’Assemblée pour une durée de deux ans; (c) le Conseil 
économique et social, comprend 18 représentants élus par 
l’Assemblée pour une durée de trois ans et devant conseiller cette 
Assemblée dans les matieres de son ressort; (d) le Conseil de 
Tutelle (Trusteeship) se compose de représentants des grandes 
puissances, des Etats qui administrent des territoires exterieurs 
a la métropole et d’un nombre égal de membres désintéressés 
élus par l’Assemblée pour un mandat de trois ans; (e) la Cour 
de Justice internationale, comprenant 15 juges nommés a la fois 
par l’Assemblée générale et le Conseil de Sécurité, et dont les 
attributions sont analogues a celles de la Cour permanente de 
Justice internationale; (f) le Secrétariat, sous la direction d’un 
Secrétaire général choisi par l’Assemblée générale a la recom- 
mandation du Conseil de Sécurité, groupera tous les fonction- 
naires de |’organisation. 

On a voulu associer deux principes contraires: la solidarité 
des grandes puissances et l’égalité de tous les membres. Pour 
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y parvenir, le compromis a été de reconnaitre l’égalité de tous 
les membres au sein de ]’Assemblée générale et une situation 
particuliere aux cing grandes puissances au Conseil de Sécurité. 
Il n’en reste pas moins vrai que jusqu’a maintenant, ce sont ces 
dernieres qui ont exercé une influence prépondérante et ont 
réussi, grace au droit de veto qui leur est reconnu, a paralyser 
le fonctionnement normal de 1’O.N.U. En définitive, les Nations- 
Unies sont “en méme temps une organisation juridique d’Etats 
souverains €gaux, une alliance de cing grandes puissances, un 
systeme de sécurité collective et une communauté des peuples 
du monde. ... Elles se fient a la loi, a la diplomatie, a l’opinion 
publique et finalement a la force pour atteindre leurs objectifs.” 

La Conférence de San Francisco s’ouvre le 25 avril 1945 et 
apres neuf semaines de délibérations, les délégués signent la 
Charte le 26 juin 1945. Elle comprend les representants de 46 
Etats auxquels s’ajoutent par la suite les Républiques soviétiques 
d’Ukraine et de Russie blanche, ]’Argentine et le Danemark. 
Fait a remarquer, on abandonne la regle de l’unanimité et 
toutes les résolutions sont acceptées a la majorité des deux-tiers 
des votes. Des le début, il est facile de noter l’antagonisme 
russo-ameéricain, lors du choix d’un président et de ]’admission 
de nouveaux membres. Les nations du Proche-Orient temoignent 
d’une solidarité nouvelle, de méme que les Etats plus ou moins 
directement asservis a l’influence soviétique. 

La Charte de San Francisco est une oeuvre de compromis; 
comment en saurait-il étre autrement? D’abord, compromis entre 
la souveraineté nationale des Etats et la réglementation inter- 
nationale; les Nations-Unies ne peuvent intervenir dans les 
domaines qui appartiennent a la juridiction domestique des 
Etats (art. 2), mais l’Assemblée générale a compétence de faire 
des recommandations sur toutes les matieres qui, méme de trés 
loin, peuvent entrainer de perilleux differends. Compromis 
ensuite entre le régionalisme et l’universalisme: la Charte recon- 
nait le droit des Etats de conclure des accords régionaux contre 
des ennemis de la seconde grande guerre, jusqu’a ce que 1’0O.N.U. 
soit en mesure de prévenir l’agression eventuelle de ces Etats; 
toutefois ce régionalisme est contenu dans de certaines limites, 
du fait qu’au cas de confit entre les obligations imposées par la 


*The World at the Crossroads (Chicago, World Citizens Association, 
1946), p. 33. 
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Charte et celles imposées par tout autre accord international, ce 
sont les premieres qui devront prévaloir (art. 103). 

La question du vote suscite beaucoup de discussions. Le 
droit de veto est reconnu aux cinq grandes puissances. Les 
Etats d’importance secondaire acceptent cette procedure avec 
quelque depit et s’efforcent d’en limiter l’application. Le droit 
de veto ne joue pas dans les questions de procédure ou l’emporte 
une majorite de sept membres sur onze au Conseil de Sécurite; 
il en va de méme pour l’éiection des juges a Cour internationale 
de Justice, pour la convocation d’une conférence en vue de 
reviser la Charte. On se rendra compte cependant du pouvoir 
exorbitant reconnu a chaque grande puissance, en disant qu’elle 
peut empécher une enquete ou l’application d’une recommanda- 
tion dans un différend auquel elle n’est pas partie, mais auquel 
se trouve partie un petit Etat qu’elle controle; qu’elle peut 
empécher la declaration que tel Etat est un agresseur; qu’elle 
peut empécher l’application de sanctions; qu’elle peut empécher 
la mise en vigueur de décisions régionales; qu’elle peut empécher 
le choix de tel personnage comme Secrétaire général; qu’elle 
peut empécher tout amendement a la Charte. Le droit de veto 
constitue done une arme d’une extreme valeur qui confere aux 
Cinq Grands une prépondeérance veritable et les associe en un 
consortium mondial. Tant qu’ils sont d’accord, le veto peut 
étre avantageux ou, du moins, il n’est pas nuisible. Mais dés 
que leur entente n’est plus que théorique, il s’ensuit des perturba- 
tions continuelles. Depuis trois ans, il nous a été donné de 
constater l’usage abusif qu’a fait la Russie de ce droit de veto. 
Sa suppression serait-elle un remeéde efficace? A premiére vue, 
oui, mais a la réflexion on doit se rendre compte que ce vote 
exprime un désaccord profond et non pas seulement un vice 
de la procedure. 

Sans entrer dans les détails de structure qui nous entraine- 
raient trop loin, il reste qu’a comparer le Covenant de la Société 
des Nations et la Charte des Nations-Unies, cette derniere accorde 
plus d’influence aux grandes puissances, plus de poids aux accords 
régionaux, plus de pouvoir executif au Conseil de Sécurité, plus 
d’autorite a l’organisation dans son ensemble sur les questions 
économiques, sociales, intellectuelles, et @ducatives et sur les 
droits de l’homme, et elle etablit des distinctions plus nettes entre 
les fonctions du Conseil de Sécurité et l’Assemblée générale. 
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Le systéme de tutelle est virtuellement plus effectif que le regime 
des mandats de la Ligue des Nations. En somme, 1’O.N.U., malgreé 
ses déficiences et ses inévitables timidités, constitue un organisme 
plus elaboré et plus robuste que l’entreprise genevoise. Elle 
dispose des moyens materiels et techniques suffisants pour 
assurer la paix. Ils n’atteindront toutefois leur but que le jour 
ou les esprits auront subi une profonde transformation. 


III 


Ce n’est pas d’hier que les hommes recherchent la paix, le 
triomphe de l’ordre fondé sur la justice et tempéré par la charité. 
Des theologiens comme saint Augustin et saint Thomas d’Aquin, 
des juristes catholiques comme Vittoria et Suarez en ont pose les 
conditions morales essentielles. Au cours des ages, il s’est 
toujours trouve des chercheurs pour preparer des programmes 
et des plans en vue de la pacification universelle. Citons ici, 
entre autres ouvrages, le Plan pour la Paix permanente en Europe, 
de William Penn; le 7raité du Droit des Gens, de Vattel; le Projet 
de Paix perpétuelle, de Vabbe de Saint-Pierre; l’Essai sur la Loi 
internationale, de Bentham; et la Paix perpétuelle de Kant. A ces 
idees lancees dans le public correspondent differents mouvements 
qui ne tardent pas a tourner court. Ce n’est vraiment qu’avec la 
Societe des Nations et l’Organisation des Nations-Unies que 
l’espoir est permis. 

Et cet espoir ne sera pas une utopie, a condition que l’on en 
vienne a reconnaitre et a accepter quelques principes de base, 
aujourd'hui negliges ou meprises. Des chréetiens ne peuvent 
impunement oublier la grande loi de la solidarite humaine, 
inscrite dans leur coeur comme dans la nature des choses. La 
personne est un étre social dependant des autres personnes et 
dont d’autres dependent: dépendance materielle, par exemple, 
pour la nourriture et le gite, comme nous le rappellent opportune- 
ment les economistes; dependance biologique, puisque, a la suite 
des migrations et des mariages, la purete de la race n’est qu’une 
sinistre fumisterie; dépendance intellectuelle, car il n’existe pas 
de frontieres etanches pour la communication des idées et 
l’acquisition de la culture. L’homme a un but, a lui assigneé par 
son Créateur; il doit obéir a la loi naturelle, qui lui enjoint de se 
comporter, non pas comme un simple animal, mais comme une 
creature appelee a un destin eternel et qui possede, pour se 
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guider, une raison devant l’emporter sur les réflexes des sens 
et des instincts. Abandonné a soi-méme, homme s’éprouve 
démuni et impuissant, il doit donc s’agréger a un groupe, faire 
partie d’une société qui compense ses faiblesses individuelles. 
Tout acte qui porte atteinte a cette société et vise a sa désintégra- 
tion constitue done un crime contre l’humanité. 

La société est un moyen pour permettre a l’homme de 
parvenir a ses fins. En conséquence, il est justifiable d’exiger 
qu’elle lui fournisse certains droits, le droit a la vie, le droit 
a la liberté, le droit de fonder une famille, le droit de propriété. 
Il lui faut done posséder les outils nécessaires pour assurer a 
chaque homme et a chaque famille une entiére liberté compatible 
avec celle, tout aussi légitime, de tout autre homme ou de toute 
autre famille. C’est ainsi que S.S. Léon XIII a pu définir |’Etat 
comme “tout gouvernement conforme dans ses institutions a la 
droite raison et a la loi naturelle.” 

Au-dessus de ces sociétés nationales existe une _ sociéte 
internationale dont l’évidence nous est rendue_ frappante 
par l’étroite interdépendance économique de ses membres. Le 
professeur Toynbee le reconnaissait il y a plus de vingt ans et 
fournissait un exemple concret: “Les phosphates du Chili étaient 
exportés aussi loin que les céréales des Etats-Unis ou de la 
Russie, cependant que la Suisse et la Belgique tiraient leurs 
matiéres premieres pour leurs industries des mémes sources 
lointaines que l’Allemagne ou |’Angleterre.” Les tentatives 
autarciques sont a la fois une sottise et un crime contre l’humanité. 
“Dans la société internationale, a note Taparelli d’Azeglio au 
siécle dernier, l’objet est, par le maintien de l’ordre politique, 
de permettre a chaque nation de développer sa propre activité 
interne comme société.”” 

Pourqu’il en soit vraiment ainsi, il est indispensable que cette 
société de nations ne soit pas laissée a son état primitif, mais 
qu’elle soit organisée selon certaines normes. II] faut surtout 
débarrasser les esprits de certains principes fallacieux qui sont 
a la racine de tous nos maux. II n’est pas vrai que la souveraineté 
de l’état soit absolue, sinon tout ordre international devient un 


*Cf. A. C. F. Beales, The Catholic Church and the International Order 


(New York, 1941), p. 144. 
‘A. J. Toynbee, The World after the Peace Conference (Londres, 1926), 


p. 14. 
‘Cité par Beales, op. cit., p. 153. 
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simple jeu de bascule réglé par la balance du pouvoir. II n’est 
pas vrai qu’il soit possible de fonder cet ordre sur la nationalité 
et sur le droit absolu des peuples a disposer d’eux-mémes. II 
n’est pas vrai que la supériorité de la race, méme si elle pouvait 
étre scientifiquement démontrée, soit un critére valable. Le 
seul fondement solide de l’ordre international, c’est la loi natur- 
elle, c’est la reconnaissance que, dans une société de nations, 
chaque Etat est une personne morale et partant doit se conduire 
suivant une éethique. Les chefs d’un Etat trahissent leur mandat 
et desservent l’humanité tout entiére qui ne mettent pas a la 
base de leurs relations internationales la sincérité, la justice et 
la bienveillance a l’égard d’autrui. C’est un commissaire 
soviétique qui nous renseignera adéquatement sur la situation 
actuelle: “L’>humanité se dirige vers une centralisation univers- 
elle, favorisée par les transports modernes. Trois grands courants 
la sollicitent . . . trois grands universalismes. I] y a celui de 
Moscou, mateérialiste, communiste, s’appuyant sur 1’Asie, servi 
par des propagandistes dans chaque nation. Il y a celui de 
Londres, matérialiste également, capitaliste, s’appuyant sur 
l’Amérique, servi par l’internationale des banques. Et il y a 
celui de Rome, papal, idéaliste, spirituel, s’appuyant sur Dieu.” 
Ces propos tenus en 1925 a un évéque catholique ont-ils perdu 
beaucoup de leur actualite? 

De meme que dans l’économique l|’Eglise ne rejette aucun 
systeme qui respecte les libertés fondamentales de la personne 
humaine, elle n’offre pas un plan défini en vue de prévenir les 
guerres et de maintenir une paix permanente. Sa mission est 
de formuler les principes selon lesquels les hommes d’Etat 
devront guider leur action, en tenant compte de l’évolution de 
plus en plus rapide des circonstances et des éléments des 
problemes posés. De cet enseignement il demeure possible de 
dégager certaines regles d’une suffisante précision pour éviter 
les faux pas: (1) la puissance morale du droit doit remplacer la 
force matérielle des armes; (2) la vie et les libertés de chaque 
nation doivent étre respectées; (3) arbitrage obligatoire de tous 
les différends internationaux qui tombent sous la loi inter- 
nationale; (4) reglement obligatoire, par le moyen de la con- 
ciliation, de tous les différends qui ne tombent pas sous cette 


‘Cité par A. Valensin, Le Probléme de la vie internationale (Paris, 1926), 
pp. 30-1. 
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loi; (5) sanctions internationales pour obliger au recours a 
l’arbitrage ou a la conciliation; (6) reduction des armements au 
niveau minimum compatible avec l’ordre intérieur; (7) la plus 
grande mesure possible de liberté commerciale; (8) sollicitude 
pour les droits des minorités religieuses et nationales; (9) liberté 
des mers pour tous; (10) procédure admise pour la revision des 
traités et des contrats quand leur validité n’est plus moralement 
defendable. 

Il n’est que d’examiner les conjonctures actuelles pour se 
rendre bien compte comme nous nous écartons de plus en plus de 
cet ideal. Au lieu de rechercher par des moyens justes 
l’aménagement d’une paix durable, les chefs politiques se livrent 
aux passions de l’égoisme et de l’ambition. La lecon de la 
seconde guerre mondiale, la plus ruineuse qu’ait connue 
l’humanité, s’oublie un peu plus chaque jour. Les conférences 
internationales se transforment en foires d’empoigne; on a |’im- 
pression tres nette d’ennemis qui ont déja choisi leur camp, qui 
se guettent, qui pansent leurs blessures recentes avant de se 
lancer a nouveau a la curée. 

Certains signes réconfortants subsistent, qui alimentent 
l’esperance des hommes de bonne volonté. L’idée de fédéralisme, 
la plus feconde qu’on puisse proposer, accomplit des progrés. Dans 
tous les pays, il se trouve des hommes qui travaillent avec 
acharnement, souvent dans le silence et loin des feux de la 
publicité, a faire campagne en faveur du triomphe de la paix 
juste. C’est surtout aux chrétiens qu'il appartient de “purifier 
les sources” et de se depouiller de toute passion basse en 
approchant des problemes internationaux. Notre tache est 
immense; c’est une raison de plus pour y consacrer nos plus 
fervents efforts. “Il y a tout a faire, et sans tarder,” nous rappelle 
Andre D. Toledano. “Ce sera l’honneur de notre temps que les 
chretiens se mettent a cette tache, qui est essentiellement /ew 
tache. La separation entre freres a déchiré deux fois la robe 
sans couture de l’Eglise, et la seconde fois s’est ajoutee une 
guerre impie, alors que l’Infidele campait au coeur meme de 
Europe. Aujourd’hui, c’est la mort qui campe au coeur de 
l’humanite. L’heure est venue pour tous les chretiens de s’unir 
dans la bienveillance mutuelle et l’amour actif de la paix, pour 
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Les Chrétiens et la Paix 
le salut méme du monde—car ils sont les seuls a pouvoir 
l’assurer.”” 

Nous devons comprendre les valeurs spirituelles en jeu. Nous 
devons aussi retenir qu’elles sont étroitement li¢es a la 
survivance de la civilisation occidentale qui informe depuis des 
siecles nos modes de pensée et a faconné notre caractere de 
traits indélébiles. Si les rapports des forces en présence se sont 
déplacés, il reste que l’Europe, berceau de notre civilisation, 
demeure malgré tout le point névralgique des crises futures et 
qu’elle est appelée a former le noyau de cette civilisation 
atlantique dont l’essayiste Walter Lippmann a esquissé déja 
les grandes lignes. Si nous désirons la paix de tous nos voeux, 
si nous voulons apporter, comme chrétiens, notre collaboration 
a son avenement, c’est que nous en connaissons les bienfaits 
irremplacables. 

Qu’on me permette, en terminant, de citer ces lignes tres 
belles qui doivent stimuler notre zele: “La destinee de lhomme 
sur cette terre, depuis qu’il existe et pour les siecles a venir, 
est d’ordre spirituel. Les remous des dominations successives 
ont beau rouler les peuples dans des vagues de sang, les batailles, 
les couronnements et les déces d’empereurs ont beau remplir de 
leur bruit les livres d’histoire, ils sont moins importants que les 
percees de la nuit faites par les rares individus qui cherchent la 
vérité. Pendant que des hommes s’égorgent, d’autres révent et 
prennent des chemins differents vers l’infini. L’humanite ne 
respire que par eux, et elle ne vaut que par ces pelerins de 
Videal. ... Méme si dans le ciel nocturne les étoiles disparais- 
saient une a une, le desespoir serait interdit. Apres |’effondre- 
ment du monde romain, de faibles lumieres ne brillaient-elles 
pas dans les couvents d’Irlande? La flamme de l’ame _ n’est 
jamais eteinte, et c’est quand on la croit morte qu’elle s’eleve et 
s’épanouit comme une fusée. Ca et la, dans les nations de 
V’Occident impregnees de christianisme, il se maintiendra des 
ilots de clarté ou religieux et laiques rivaliseront de zele pour 
entretenir les vraies richesses humaines, revelees par Dieu et 
imperissables.”” 


‘André D. Toledano, ‘Le réle des chrétiens dans l’élaboration de 
la paix,” Les Cahiers du monde nouveau, no. 6, 1947, p. 231. 
‘Alban Montbazens, ‘La crise de l'Europe occidentale,” Ecrits de 
Paris, juillet, 1947. 
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Training for the Foreign Service 
T. W. L. MacDermot 


D2 the past four or five years the Canadian diplomatic 
service has expanded very rapidly. The forty or fifty 
foreign service officers then serving in the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs in Ottawa and at about half a dozen posts abroad 
have now grown to some 200 officers serving at thirty-eight posts. 
Where in 1945 Canada participated in a handful of international 
conferences, some of them of quite minor importance, her 
representation is today invited at nearly 200 such conferences 
in one year. All this is simply a reflection of the international 
responsibilities of the country, which in all spheres—economic, 
political, financial, and strategic—are now very much heavier, 
nore numerous, and more pressing than ever before. As our 
internal national power in these respects has developed, at every 
point it has had external consequences. 

The foreign service as represented by officers of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs exists to represent Canada and to be 
the channel of communication with other governments: to 
protect and advance our interests and to promote good relations 
with other countries. In detail these functions break down into 
an extraordinary variety of duties and involve a similar variety 
of subject matter. It is customary to think diplomatic work 
consists mainly of negotiation, conference, and the polite ex- 
change of formal communications, and at one time perhaps this 
was a reasonable description. But conditions change, and official 
business between governments has broadened beyond recogni- 
tion. 

Canadian external affairs include all the matters with which 
diplomacy was originally concerned and many more besides. 
To some extent it may be possible to deal separately with the 
domestic problems of finance, defence, or industry and com- 
merce; but if they pass beyond the national boundary into the 
unorganized world of international life they at once become 
inextricably interwoven. Finance assumes a political com- 
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plexion; labour problems precipitate world reactions; the 
economic order and strategy merge. 

The same process is apparent in two particular branches of 
the foreign service, one dealing with the movement, residence, 
and employment of Canadian citizens outside their country, the 
other with the spreading of information abroad about Canada. 

The first of these is the responsibility of the consular branch 
of the foreign service, its duty being to assist and advise Cana- 
dians abroad, and to protect their interests; the second falls on 
the information section of the service which produces and dis- 
tributes in other countries material which will make Canada 
better known and understood. In both cases, questions of high 
policy, seemingly quite remote from these simple operations, 
may be involved. 

Our external affairs have thus grown to be both complex and 
of far-reaching consequence, a fact increasingly well understood 
by Canadians. One sign of this is in the interest shown in the 
foreign service by hundreds of young men and women in and 
out of our universities, by the number of candidates annually 
applying to enter the service, and by the number of enquiries 
received about qualifications required for the service. 

It is fruitless to try to define the ideal foreign service officer 
and it will be clear from the above that an account of his duties 
alone would be a lengthy business. Here we make an attempt 
to point out some at least of the qualifications, particularly edu- 
cational qualifications, that are to be expected in junior candidates 
for the foreign service of Canada. There is no assurance, of 
course, that any or all of these qualifications will make a success- 
ful diplomatic officer. There is always the mysterious total 
that nature makes of its amalgams, and it is this total that brings 
success or failure. Hence, even when a candidate qualifies in 
the entrance examinations, he is still required to spend a pro- 
bationary year in the Department of External Affairs during 
which he can make up his mind about the career he has entered, 
and the Department can decide if he is suitable for it. 

It will be obvious that the foreign service calls for high 
standards of education and capacity in its staff, and the com- 
petition for places is keen. It would be misleading to suggest 
otherwise. But no really interested aspirant for the service 
should be discouraged by this. A genuine interest in the work, 
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practical intelligence, and the academic attainment of any serious 
graduate of a university honours course are ample equipment 
for trying the examinations. 

The qualities and qualifications that make an effective member 
of the service fall roughly into two groups—those that are inborn 
and those that can be trained. In the first group are such related 
attributes as integrity, devotion to a job, reliability, adaptability, 
resourcefulness, love of hard work, “personality,” or the impact 
of one individuality on another, humour, good judgment, and 
the capacity to assume responsibility. This last is an indefinable 
quality, difficult to gauge. We can often guess it is there and 
with surprising accuracy. But here the proof of the pudding 
is where it always was and until a man has shouldered a new 
burden one can never be sure how successfully he will carry it. 

The blend of upbringing, inherited tendencies, and emotional 
and physical constitution that shape individual conduct cannot 
be radically changed by formal training in school or university, 
though it can certainly be strengthened or atrophied by it— 
in part through the development of a less intangible group of 
capabilities. In fact, if the deeper aspects of character men- 
tioned above are present, the education becomes much easier. 

Most of the daily work of the diplomatic officer consists of 
reading, and, on that foundation, of writing or speaking. The 
material is of many kinds—statistical, descriptive, analytical, 
speculative. And because it derives from many sources, it may 
be anything from a prosaic blue book or a thick file of despatches 
to memoranda written in every conceivable style. From such 
material the working papers of the Department are produced. 
These may be reports, recommendations, and answers to ques- 
tions. Whatever they are, it is essential that the original 
documents be fully and accurately understood. 

Reading, therefore, must be rapid and skilful. Much time 
may be and is wasted by the failure to perceive the precise 
significance of a phrase, the particular emphasis that a com- 
munication is trying to make, the implications of an indirect 
reference. In the search for relevant views and facts the reader 
must select and reject from a great mass of what may be 
interesting, yet is not pertinent to his immediate needs. In short, 
reading for the diplomatic officer becomes a primary skill to 
be trained and sharpened from year to year so that he may be 
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able to keep abreast of the progressive complexity and volume 
of his work as he rises in the service. 

The foundations of this skill should be laid in the compara- 
tively free and simple days of his school and university 
education. One learns finesse and versatility in reading by 
exercise, and by observation. Many who apply for the foreign 
service with good university degrees and correspondingly able 
minds are strangely inexperienced in any writing but prose, 
and textbook prose at that. In consequence, the fidelity with 
which drama, poetry, and fiction can reveal human character, the 
unspoken wish, the double entendre, irony, ignorance, naivete, 
and matter of fact truth is lost on them. ‘Prescribed reading”’ 
in a university course no doubt saves time that hunting through 
a library would consume, but because it is prescribed it does not 
tend to develop the power to weigh evidence, to select, and to 
distinguish between the significant and the unimportant. 

The immediate sequel to reading or listening is writing or 
speaking. In diplomatic work every variety of written expres- 
sion has a place. The great bulk of it is, of course, analytical 
and expository, but from the turning of a social epigram to the 
drafting of a resolution to suit all tastes in a large committee 
one never knows when the diverse purposes of diplomacy will 
be served. 

Even for the more elementary kind of writing there can 
hardly be too much practice in vocabulary, and in quick draft- 
ing. “Drafting,” as Sir Ernest Gowers says, “is a science not an 
art: it lies in the province of mathematics rather than of litera- 
ture, and its practice needs long apprenticeship.” And the 
emphasis on the technical character of drafting is worth noting, 
for it brings it within reach of anyone who has the patience 
to learn and the ideas to express. In other words, it is not the 
special preserve of the literary genius. 

To be effective, therefore, the foreign service officer should 
make himself increasingly master of the written word—not 
only to be clear and logical, but to be able to cast a phrase, to 
turn a sentence, to be brief when brevity is vital, to embellish 
when desired; that is, to write with subtlety as well as force, 
and to do with the English language precisely what it is so 
infinitely equipped to do by those who know how to manipulate 
its resources. It is interesting that Mr. Harold Nicolson, in 
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choosing reliability as the most essential quality in the ideal 
negotiator, places precision amongst its highest components, 
and precision is the product of good expression.’ 

The would-be diplomatic officer should also cultivate the 
ability to express himself orally; to put his case with force, 
persuasively; to argue lucidly; to expound so that he is listened 
to; not to be a bore: not to abstain when intervention is neces- 
sary; to make himself heard. It may be argued that some of 
the qualities suggested here are inherent, not trainable, and 
certainly bores and pedants seem to be created by a power 
greater than a university professor. At the same time it is 
surprising what can be done to reduce our social liabilities 
by taking thought about them. 

The power to read, write, and speak can be developed in 
the course of almost any kind of study. In those fields which 
bear most directly on the work of a foreign service officer, 
namely, history, political science, geography, economics, law, 
and the social sciences, they are part and parcel of the studies 
themselves. Each subject in its own way profits from exact 
terminology, logic, and some grace in the written and spoken 
word. Too often, however, it would appear that training in 
these techniques has played little part in gaining a university 
degree. 

The signs of this are many. It means that if a junior officer is 
instructed to write not more than 500 words he will write 700 
or 800; he will confuse economic and political analysis, theory 
and ideology, aims and means; will fail to grasp the essence 
of a paragraph submitted for précis. His writing has the stilted 
quality one might expect from a self-taught foreigner doing his 
best to be correct, but which merely reveals lack of practice. 
It is common in chairmen making their first speech. 

The formal academic requirements for admission to the 
Canadian diplomatic service call for a university degree, pre- 


ferably an honours degree, and if possible, some post-graduate 
#| 


‘Commenting on the stress Mr. Nicolson lays on reliability in diplo- 
mats, an old diplomatic hand eer out that reliability in governments is 
even more important than reliability in their diplomatic servants. This 
is apposite when we are discussing precision in expression as one aspect 
ot reliability. The diplomat who himself is both reliable and precise is 
in a sorry plight if the policy he is instructed to pursue cannot be relied 
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work as well. But a degree may be a facade only and here we 
are more concerned with what lies behind it—though that is 
difficult to summarize. In a phrase, what is needed is an edu- 
cated mind: that is, a mind armed with the weapons of expression 
and trained in their use, well stocked with the knowledge 
appropriate to its age and educational opportunity, possessed 
of some critical sénse, and above all, still curious to learn. 

This rough definition is not perhaps as narrow as it may 
appear. It certainly is not another definition of education. If 
a B.A. with Honours in Economics or Jurisprudence can meet 
these specifications, however, it is safe to say that he will be 
well on the way to being educated and will certainly be edu- 
cable. He will not, for one thing, suffer from one of the 
commonest and perhaps strangest gaps in the equipment of arts 
graduates. One finds that they have done no reading to speak 
of, and seem to be quite unaware of either its importance or its 
delights. Frequently they will say—if they are still at the 
university—that they have no time for reading because they 
have so much work to do. This strange distinction (by 
students) between “work” and reading is itself the mark of an 
unemancipated mind: it is even stranger to find that some will 
admit only with embarrassment that they have strayed from 
the stern path of duty and instead of “concentrating” on Stubbs 
or Kennedy, have been spending their stolen time on seductions 
like works of Tolstoy, Joyce, Shaw, or Dostoievsky. 

The chief emphasis in all this is not on erudition or brilliant 
academic attainment, but on flexibility of mind and the normal 
results of solid study. Together these will go a long way towards 
enabling the young foreign service officer to adapt himself 
without distress to the wide variety of subject matter he has 
to deal with, and the contrasting circumstances under which 
he may have to perform his duties. 

A liking for reading and discussion often provides a key to 
the shyness or indifference of others with whom he has to do 
business: it gives scope to his ideas, ingenuity to his recommen- 
dations. As most of his time is passed at a desk, in committees, 
or in social surroundings with colleagues and opposite numbers 
in other services, he will need all his resources of knowledge and 
wit to make the most of each occasion. He does not need to 
be omniscient or a leading specialist. The latter may come 
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about some years hence. He should, however, have enough 
general knowledge, and sufficient philosophical grasp of the 
principles of his work to fit himself into any situation. 

The key to choosing an effective course of study for any 
career, and therefore for the foreign service, is a deep and 
active interest in the subject. The serious arts student, and 
this I believe is the average student, naturally seeks the training 
that will fit him best for the career he wishes to pursue, and he 
looks for a course as closely related as possible to that career. 

The range of choice is fairly obvious. His diplomatic work 
will be in international affairs, and all that goes into it. A glance 
at any current issue of our external policy, be it Russian Com- 
munism, the reconstruction of Europe, Palestine or Polar defence, 
will show it to contain at least three factors—economic, political, 
and historical. A good honours degree, therefore, in any of these 
or related fields, such as political science, geography, law, which 
provides a basic equipment of thought and expression, will be 
entirely adequate. But within these fields, the conscientious 
student may still feel uncertain as to which will fit him best 
to his chosen career. 

He will come nearest to finding it if he can be persuaded to 
study himself first, his own tastes, likes and dislikes and to 
choose the course they dictate. When he does, the results are 
patent for all to see. He will not confuse reading and work; 
he will read in the summer as well as in “term time”; he dis- 
covers new magazines and out of the way books; listens to 
unusual speeches; all because he is interested and on the alert 
to feed his interest. For education is enjoyment. 

Over and over again candidates for the diplomatic service will 
profess a strong attraction for international affairs and a sincere 
desire to become a member of the Department of External 
Affairs. At the same time, they will admit that they have 
rarely looked at newspapers like the Vew York Times, never 
heard of the Economist, have only the sketchiest idea of the 
foreign policy of their country, of the House of Commons Debates, 
or of the work of the Department itself—and have made no 
effort to find out. All this, too, they profess without any sense 
of the incongruous. 

There is one subject that is obviously important for future 
members of the Canadian foreign service and which they can 
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reasonably be expected to be interested in, and that is Canada 
itself—its history, economic system, social and ethnic features, 
its art and literature, geography and personalities. Canadian 
diplomatic officers abroad are national representatives and 
officially and unofficially are constantly called on to talk intel- 
ligently and with knowledge about their country. This needs 
not only a respectable acquaintance with Canadian statistics 
and facts, but also an historical understanding of our evolution 
as a nation. The foreign or external policy of any country is 
in a sense a projection of its internal growth. A Canadian 
outlook, therefore, derived from a knowledge of our literature 
(from blue-book to poem) and of the people and life of our two 
races, is essential equipment for a Canadian diplomatic officer. 

Another branch of study of special importance in the diplo- 
matic service is languages. The two essential tongues are, of 
course, English and French. The working language of the 
service is English so that for those whose native tongue is 
French there will often be some initial difficulty in acquiring the 
necessary facility. The remarkable thing is the rapidity and 
thoroughness with which this difficulty is overcome. 

For English-speaking Canadians the facilities for learning 
French in school and university vary very widely across the 
country. If on joining the Department they do not have ade- 
quate proficiency in both languages they are required to obtain 
it. English-speaking candidates for the service should aim to 
be able to read French easily; second to understand the spoken 
word; third to speak it; and last, to write it—in that order, for 
that is the order in which they will have most need of it. 

Other languages are useful but only those who have the gift 
of tongues should devote their preparation to acquiring them. 
Spanish, German, Russian, Italian, Chinese, and Japanese—these 
in varying degrees are valuable at particular foreign posts and 
a few specialists in them and in the cultures to which they belong 
are always in demand. Knowledge of foreign languages in 
themselves, however, is no substitute for the background in 
English and French, the grounding in the subject matter of 
diplomatic work, and the basic intellectual discipline already 
discussed. 

For the technical and professional details of a diplomatic 
career, those who are interested will have plenty to reflect on in 
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the writings of experts like Harold Nicolson,’ in the biographies 
of diplomats, and in the plentiful studies of contemporary inter- 
national organization conferences now available. 

There still remains the factor known as “personal suitability” 
on which, after all the educational credits are assembled, so 
much depends. It is difficult to decide what can be helpfully 
said to aspirants for a diplomatic career about this lest they 
conclude either that they are hopelessly unfitted for it, or that 
by taking lessons in deportment and elocution they may overcome 
all obstacles. 

Perhaps this much might be said. Just as we ask for an 
educated but not an over-educated mind; so we look for some 
cultivation—but not over-cultivation—of speech, manners, and 
appearance. Uncouth manners, untutored speech, and too candid 
a disregard for the conventions of our own society and that of 
others without any doubt prevent a diplomatic officer from doing 
his work properly. A bore can spoil a good case and a boor ruin 
a promising relationship. Personal traits have their importance. 

Then again while diplomacy is traditionally connected in the 
minds of many with formality and convention in language, dress 
and manner, its modern exponents actually lay little stress on 
these externals, except on the comparatively rare occasions 
when official circumstances require them. The work is exacting 
and plentiful, the hours long, and the issues costly. These are 
the imperatives under which the diplomat today lives; and to 
meet their demands effectively he must have a strong practical 
sense, a realistic view of human nature, a well trained mind, and 
some administrative and organizing ability. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the diplomatic service 
is a vocation in which it is expected that personal convenience 
and interests should be subordinated to the demands of the 
service itself. It is a professional career, and while it may be 
difficult to define much more closely what this means, those 
who observe young men and women attentively can usually 
recognize professional quality when it is there. 


*For example, Lord Carnock (Boston, 1930), Peacemaking, 1919 (Boston, 
1933), Curzon: The Last Phase (Boston, 1934), Diplomacy (New York, 1939). 


Ottawa, October, 1948. 
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The Techniques of the 
Communist Party in France 


L. Gray Cowan 


7 the present crisis of international relations, the main actors 
meet on the same stage at two chief points in Europe, Berlin 
and Vienna. Nevertheless, the rdle played by the Communists 
in France and Italy is drawing the attention of the world more 
and more to the developing political dramas in these countries. 
Since the apparent reversal of the Popular Front in the Italian 
elections, the activity of the French Communist party has become 
of key importance. As the prospect of an early election in France 
looms larger and with it the possibility of a seizure of power 
by the Communists, either through a legal election or by violent 
means, the need for a clear-sighted and cautious policy of support 
by the United States of effective anti-Communist forces becomes 
ever greater. 

It is the purpose of this paper to attempt some analysis of 
the strength of the Communist party in present day France, 
of the methods used by the party in the past to gain popular 
support, and to draw from them some inferences as to the 
possible tactics that may be used to secure control in France 
in the near future. 

I 

Membership figures quoted by the Communist party in 
France show a steady rise from 40,000 in 1930 to almost one 
million in 1947. Even if these figures are discounted as exag- 
gerated for propaganda reasons (undoubtedly the latter figure 
is an exaggeration, since most estimates place present party 
strength at about 650,000), the fact remains that the party has 
increased enormously in the past decade. Numerous reasons 
can be found to account for this increase, perhaps the most 
important of which is the essentially conservative and cautious 
nature of French capital enterprise. Unwillingness to take risks 
without being assured of returns and refusal to make use of new 
inventions (even those made by Frenchmen) and advances in 
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technological processes caused French industry to lag behind 
that of other capitalist nations of the West. As a result, French 
labour long felt that social progress was retarded and the 
standard of industrial wages kept low because of the lack of 
enterprise on the part of business. Added discontent came from 
the relatively slight influence of the voice of labour in determin- 
ing management policies and the Communist party, through its 
appeal to mass labour, provided one means of securing a political 
hearing for this dissatisfaction. Paradoxically, it was the very 
absence of capitalist spirit in French business which afforded 
Communism the means of solidifying and increasing its strength. 

The Communist party also drew some of its pre-war adherents 
from liberal and progressive groups outside labour, partly due 
to the “mild” policy of the Politburo, in soft-pedalling the 
revolutionary aims of the party. From 1936 on, Moscow was 
deeply concerned with the problem of enlisting as much outside 
aid as possible in its fight against fascism and an appeal based 
on this ground, rather than ultimate revolution, was calculated 
to draw in the help of progressive but essentially peaceful 
representatives of the bourgeoisie. 

On the other hand, however, the position of the party was 
frequently handicapped by its slavish adherence to the party 
line and by its distrust of any outside elements. A notable 
example of the embarrassment caused French party leaders 
by the rapid fluctuation of the party line was the Russo-German 
pact of 1939 and the immediate outbreak of war the following 
month. Obviously thrown into a state of confusion by the new 
tactic, the French party (as did the British) reaffirmed their 
loyalty to the mother country and promised to join forces with 
any who fought against Hitler. Not more than a week later, 
however, both parties had come to the conclusion upon receipt 
of orders from Moscow, that their stand was wrong, that the 
war was a struggle between capitalist forces and published 
complete recantations of their earlier declarations. The result 
of this manoeuvring was that in the two years prior to the 
German attack on the Soviet Union the French Communists 
lost much of the popular support they had already gained. 
The party itself was outlawed and its press banned. Within 
labour, the Confédération Générale de Travail (CGT) eliminated 
known party members from many administrative positions. 
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The party itself later claimed that during these two years it 
had actively engaged in sabotage against industry under German 
control and had fomented several important strikes. There is 
little, if any, evidence to substantiate these claims but, on the 
other hand, abundant evidence exists to prove that it hindered 
the French war effort and that many Socialists were betrayed 
to the Gestapo by its efforts. Immediately upon the outbreak 
of the Russo-German war in May, 1941, the party took exactly 
the opposite line, became strongly patriotic and issued a call 
for a broad national liberation front, despite the fact that six 
months before they had directly opposed the work of De Gaulle 
as being alien to French interests. 

In the creation of the Resistance movement, the party played 
a very active role. All mention of revolutionary aims was 
dropped and emphasis was laid on unity and liberation exclu- 
sively, although even after 1941 they rededicated themselves 
from time to time to the principles of Lenin and Stalin. Un- 
doubtedly also, use was made of the Resistance to place their 
own men in vital positions and by propaganda and even violence 
to put fellow-travellers in subordinate posts. They were active 
in organizing Resistance groups throughout the country and 
many party members lost their lives in bitter fighting against 
the German occupation forces. Judging by the results, the 
Communists proved themselves to be good Frenchmen and not a 
little of the success of the Resistance can be attributed to their 
courage, astuteness, and above all the tradition of rigid discipline 
to which they were accustomed. 


II 


With the cessation of hostilities and the final liberation of 
France, the party emerged in a particularly favourable position. 
Through their role in the Resistance, the Communists had 
secured a large amount of popular support. Moreover, because 
of the somewhat short-sighted policies of DeGaulle in not trusting 
Resistance leaders in his immediate post-war government, the 
Resistance itself became seriously divided between the Socialists 
and the Mouvement Reépublicain Populaire (MRP), leaving the 
Communists as the solid bloc in a confused and unstable political 
situation. The party was also one with other groups in the 
nation in its demand for the confiscation and socialization of 
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collaborationist property which included many of the large 
industries, although the resultant partial nationalization was 
carried out in the name of socialism. Behind the election scene 
of 1945, the Communists were one of the very few solid groups 
and they succeeded in scoring a victory at the polls. Some 
French observers contend, however, that even by that time the 
party was losing some of the support gained shortly before 
because of the immediate evidence of complete subservience to 
the Moscow line which, in some outstanding cases, has been at 
variance with traditional French interests. 

When Russia was under attack, the strategy called for was 
action within democratic lines. From 1942 on, the party sup- 
ported proposals for a government under DeGaulle and even 
went so far in April, 1944 as to allow two members to join the 
French Committee of National Liberation. Hence, at the end 
of the war the tactic could have taken either of two directions: 
a return to the traditional means, prescribed by Lenin, of 
securing power by revolutionary and violent means, directed 
by small groups of professional revolutionaries, or a continued 
attempt to take over the reins of government by parliamentary 
means. For a variety of reasons the second course was chosen. 
After the strong support given the Communists in the 1945 
elections, the prospect of securing complete governmental control 
in the next election seemed not out of the realm of possibility. 
Any display of revolutionary tactics at that time would have 
had unfortunate consequences both from the view point of 
losing internal mass support and of deteriorating Russo- 
American relations which at that time were on an amicable 
footing. The wartime patriotic line was continued then, al- 
though the leadership itself never veered from the Moscow line 
nor from previously avowed revolutionary ideals. ‘Revolution- 
ary committees” which had sprung up in certain industrial 
areas in 1944 and 1945 were ruthlessly suppressed by local party 
cells and the propaganda line ceaselessly urged the necessity of 
an all-out production effort to speed industrial recovery. Indeed, 
a considerable part of the immediate post-war return of French 
industrial strength was due to Communist control in the labour 
movement, sacrificing as it did the demands of labour to the 
requirements of increased production. It is evident that at that 
time the preservation of good Soviet-American relations was 
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considered to be of greater importance than the promotion of 
revolution since mention of this tactic only reappeared after 
relations had undergone the crisis of the past year. 

There can be little doubt that the Communists in France 
today have a direct connection with Moscow. They have uni- 
formly followed the twistings of Soviet external policy in such 
outstanding examples as the question of international control 
of the Ruhr and the rejection of the Marshall Plan. At first 
the party joined the DeGaullists in demanding political separation 
of the Ruhr from Germany and its control by an international 
body. However, since Molotov’s rejection of separation of the 
region, the official party press has completely dropped the 
demand for political internationalization and concentrated on the 
economic aspects.’ With Russia’s refusal to co-operate in the 
European Aid Plan, Communist propaganda has consistently 
chorused against the evils of American aid. Further proof, if any 
is needed, of the strict adherence of the party to Moscow is 
the representation of the French Communists by Jacques Duclos 
and Etienne Fajon at the meeting in Poland in September, 1947, 
where the Communist Information Bureau (Cominform) was 
established at Belgrade. In company with other European 
countries two representatives of the Central Committee of the 
party in France make up the permanent membership of the 
Bureau. 

Although the leadership responds to the Moscow call directly, 
the propaganda for home consumption in France still stresses 
patriotism, democracy, and independent sovereignty. But it 
has been considerably modified since the elimination of the 
Communist members from the Cabinet in the summer of 1947. 
Much more now than before, the line has emphasized the need 
for political action on the municipal government level, for 
contact with the mass of the people and their conversion, rather 
than attempts to gain immediate control of the national govern- 
ment. Moreover, since joining the Cominform, much greater 
stress has been laid on the strike programme and on questions 
of social reform, particularly with regard to the level of wages 
and the cost of living. 


‘Cf. V. van Dyke, “The Position and Prospects of the Communists in 
France,” Political Science Quarterly, March, 1948, pp. 55-6. 
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III 


In order to make any suggestion as to what the probable 
tactics of the Communists might be in future, it is first necessary 
to form some estimate of the actual strength of the party in 
membership and in voting power. The classic concept of a 
revolutionary party, a small, tightly-knit band, closely con- 
trolled and highly disciplined has apparently been abandoned 
in favour of the mass party concept. In June, 1945 the party 
offered to the Socialists a Charter of Unity to form a new French 
Workers Party, the membership of which would have included 
all adherents of both parties. The Socialists undoubtedly would 
have accepted the merger had it not been for the strong inter- 
vention at their party conference of Socialist leaders from 
outside France, particularly Harold J. Laski and Ignazio Silone. 
Further strong opposition came from the left wing of the French 
Socialists under Léon Blum, who, of course, because of ideological 
differences, were violently against any connection between their 
party and the present Communist party. 

Defeated in their attempts to secure a wide union of the 
Left, the Communists continued on a mass appeal basis, evi- 
dently seeking as large a membership as possible, with little 
regard to homogeneity. The only criteria for membership laid 
down were respect of party discipline and the non-dissemination 
of philosophy contrary to that approved by the party. It is 
possible that this attitude may reflect something of the wartime 
democratic tactic, in that the aim is to secure if not a majority, 
at least a strong minority party, in absolute numbers. One of 
the best examples of the authoritative line on the “mass party” 
attitude is an article by Maurice Patinaud entitled, “Un Parti 
qui doit compter par millions,” in which he stresses that all 
action depends upon liaison with the masses. The only way in 
which the party line can be translated into action is by constant 
mass contact, therefore, “Open the party doors wide... the 
party must bathe in the masses (le parti doit baigner dans les 
masses).” The personal appeal must be used; the secretary of 
the local cell must know the workers and their problems to 
have their confidence and he must learn to speak to them in 
their own language—simply, concretely, not in scientific abstrac- 


"Cahiers du communisme, August, 1947. 
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tions. In discussing the increase in membership, outstanding 
efforts, such as the recruiting of twenty out of fifty people 
present at a meeting, are quoted as examples of what can be 
accomplished by mass organization. 

One of the most recent estimates of the present actual 
membership of the party is given as 616,000." It is extremely 
difficult to gauge the size of the party at any given time since 
official party figures are based on the number of membership 
cards delivered by the central office to local secretaries and the 
exact number of cards taken up is doubtful. Moreover, because 
of the heterogeneity of membership, there is a constant turnover 
so that party losses are estimated at anywhere from 10,000 to 
75,000 a year. 

Party membership, of course, bears no relation to voting 
strength. In 1945 the Communist vote totalled nearly five 
million, or about 26 per cent of the vote and in 1946 the figures 
were slightly higher, 26.2 per cent and 28.6 per cent, compared to 
a total of 15 per cent in 1936. The first recession in voting 
strength is to be seen in the municipal elections of October, 1947. 
Although the overall loss was only 3 per cent, nevertheless the 
location of the loss indicates a much more important conclusion. 
In the Paris Commune it dropped 19 per cent and in 1,130 
Communes of over 4,000 inhabitants the proportion of seats 
won dropped from 28.5 per cent in 1945 to 19.5 per cent.* In 
37,830 Communes the share of Communist-held seats dropped 
from 8.4 to 6.4 per cent. In part, this decline has been attributed 
to the more aggressive tactics introduced into the elections by the 
local party cells, acting on orders from the Cominform. 

Another significant area in which Communist strength must 
be estimated is that of organized labour. In 1946 Communist 
party control was practically complete when 83 per cent of the 
CGT membership approved a report by Fajon, its general secre- 
tary and a member of the party. However, since that time this 
control has been materially weakened. In the Social Security 
elections of April, 1947 the CGT candidates received less than 
60 per cent of the vote of the total membership, while the 
Catholic Confederation of Christian Workers (CFTC) received 


*Van Dyke, op. cit., p. 71. 
‘French Information Service, News from France, October and Novem- 
ber, 1947. 
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more than half a million more votes than its membership 
showed. Following the collapse of the strike movement in 
December, 1947 more than half of the workers simply withdrew 
from their unions; another million, headed by Léon Jouhaux, 
formed a third organized group, the Force Ouvriére. It was 
estimated that out of a total of six million members of the CGT 
in 1947 less than two million are still enrolled.’ This serious 
split in the united ranks of labour has been a severe blow to 
Communist influence and prestige, since much of their con- 
centration of strength came through the control over certain 
heavily-industrialized areas. 

Although Communist strength has grown higher at the polls 
in the past two years, their influence was probably declining 
before it was shown in the October election last year. In the 
immediate post-war period many adherents were gained un- 
doubtedly because, in the political chaos of reconstruction, the 
party offered the only solid bloc of political security and had a 
definite programme of specific aims. While other parties became 
confused and split away from the united front of the Resistance, 
the Communists represented a strong pole around which fringe 
groups might gather. After the 1945 election, when the Com- 
munists were able to make sure of at least some cabinet posts 
in the national government, their political tactics caused many 
former strong admirers to withdraw. They sought to make use 
of Cabinet positions to further their own political aims and 
interests rather than accepting the conventional Cabinet solidar- 
ity of democratic government. One of the charges brought 
against the Communist ministers when they were forced out 
of the government was that they had broken cabinet faith in 
the Renault strike of May, 1947. The placing of emphasis on mass 
party has also meant that many members gained today have 
none of the burning faith and idealism of the revolutionary 
but join rather because they are discontented, for one reason 
or another, with the present régime. They are by no means 
members of a revolutionary party in the old sense, dedicated 
to a new social order and, in consequence, cannot be counted 
upon for rigid discipline and the backing of the party in times 
of severe crisis. If, for example, economic reconstruction is 


‘Estimates of the actual strength of the groups vary; it has been 
contended that the Force Ouzvriére has as high as three million members. 
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clearly impeded by party tactics, or if the party line collides 
with national patriotism, the party cannot be sure that many 
of its followers today would not desert. Thus, the party has 
been unable to satisfy either the right or the left within its 
own ranks and has lost support on both sides. It has not gained 
sufficient strength to be sure of mass support in case revolution 
were tried, thus discouraging radical members. Yet at the 
same time, because of the necessity of following the dictates of 
the Moscow line it has fallen short of real co-operation in later 
reconstruction measures and support in the general voting public 
has likewise fallen away. 
IV 

In the light of insecure party adherence and rising opposition 
to the party line, it is of interest to examine statements of the 
party leadership as to possible present and future tactics for 
gaining power and to see what actions may be possible in 
employing these tactics. 

(1) Revolution. Having the facts already outlined in mind, 
the prospect of undertaking any revolutionary action aimed at a 
violent seizure of power would seem to be extremely doubtful. 
The mass of the French people are undoubtedly not revolutionary 
minded and could not be counted upon to back up any such 
action. At the moment, internal security is fairly stable since 
the government has been strong enough to retain control of 
the police forces and the army, into which there has been very 
little Communist infiltration. If the example of the recent 
Italian elections is to be taken as indicative, it would appear 
that the signs of declining voting strength would make the 
French Communists all the less likely to engage in a revolt or 
a coup d’etat. It has been noted by commentators that some 
arms at least are still available, left over from the Resistance 
fighting, but even if these were secured in sufficient quantities, 
there would seem to be almost no prospect of outside aid unless 
Russian-controlled territory bordered somewhere on France, 
since it would be impossible to import it by sea. 

(2) Political Action. As we have seen, the official emphasis 
today, for political action within the democratic framework, is 
on the local not the national scale. The organization of local 
cells, and the direction of their work with the people is the task 
of one part of the Central Committee. Local officials who 
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succeed in getting a position in town or city governments are 
expected to play an important role in propaganda and in aiding 
the broader strike programme of the party. The clearest state- 
ment of this line is given by André Marty, the general secretary 
of the party.’ He stresses the fact that even where the party 
has not succeeded in obtaining a majority on a city council, 
nevertheless a minority still leaves room for action. The essential 
point is not to try to do everything at once but to concentrate 
upon the most immediate point of action. That point today 
is the strike programme; therefore it is incumbent on local 
Communist mayors and councilmen to do everything within 
their power to make the strike a success. Actions which might 
be taken to further this end include: the setting up of canteens 
and soup kitchens to feed strikers and to take care of their 
children, collecting of food and funds for the strikers, and making 
the whole population of the community aware of the issues of 
the strike. Use should also be made of the authority of their 
position, “to prevent the enemies of the people from calling 
out the police against the strikers.” Marty castigates party 
officials for their failure to realize the importance of playing 
up municipal issues, since these questions enter directly into 
the life of the masses and hence provide a powerful lever for 
enlisting support. But at the same time, the elected official must 
remember that he is above all a party member and that failure 
to follow instructions will only result in failure to employ 
scientific theory as developed by Marx, “L’élu municipale est 
avant tout homme du Parti. Le Parti est la force dirigeante.” 

A further field in which political action may be taken is 
that of the so-called ‘“‘Comités d’Entreprise.” These committees, 
organized as early as September, 1944 in Lyon are composed of 
workers in the larger factories. Their purpose, from a political 
point of view, is not entirely clear. The stated aim is to, “improve 
technical methods, stop waste, promote the rational use of 
machinery and plan production.” In 1945 a Communist deputy 
sought to have them legalized and formed in every factory 
having over fifty employees and to give them a definite part 
in management policy but, over the protests of the CGT, they 
were given only the function of supervising working and social 





“Ta Tache de nos élus,” Cahiers du communisme, December, 1947. 
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conditions. In March of 1946, at the insistence of the Communist 
ministers, a law was voted giving them additional consultative 
powers. These “comités” cannot in any way be compared to 
the “Action Committees” organized in Czechoslovakia and used 
so successfully in the recent coup, since they are not exclusively 
Communist in membership. Indeed, in recent months more and 
more of them have fallen under the hands of DeGaullists. 
However, they can yet be used to foment labour unrest and 
strike action. 

(3) Propaganda. It is here that the most powerful appeal to 
the masses lies. The main issues played upon in recent months 
have been: (a) American aid under ERP—The line taken is that 
acceptance of any American aid is merely opening the doors 
to capitalist imperialism and will eventually undermine French 
national sovereignty so that France will become a “colony of 
Wall street.” The appeal is invariably against “Le Parti 
amé€ricain” and the strategy is to apply this label to any opposi- 
tion group whatever. In other words, to be opposed to the 
Communist position is automatically to be in favour of capitalist 
imperialism and hence, by implication, a traitor to the real 
interests of France. Every labour dispute, every act of violence 
is attributed to the American party regardless of the situation 
involved. L’Humanité flaunts glaring headlines on this theme 
almost daily, such as, “On order of the Americans four tanks 
and two hundred guards, armed to the teeth, sent against four 
Soviet children” or, “The French people know that DeGaulle’s 
RPF and Léon Blum’s ‘Third Force’ are two aspects of the same 
American party.” (b) High cost of living—Constant streams 
of propaganda are directed against high prices and government 
inaction in the face of the mounting cost of living. Yet, simul- 
taneously, all plans to halt inflation and to further control 
currency, such as the recent devaluation of the franc, are decried 
as “surrender to the Americans.” (c) Lack of an agricultural 
programme—tThe stress is laid here, with some justification, on 
the lack of a planned programme and the inefficient use of 
available resources. The programme advanced by the party 
is logical and constructive, except that any mention is omitted of 


"November 17, 1947. 
"November 15, 1947. 
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how the advocated reforms are to be brought about.’ 

(4) The Strike Campaign. The rash of strikes which broke out 
all over France in October and November of last year was 
undoubtedly Communist encouraged and supported, although 
the original grievance was in many cases justifiable. An attempt 
was made to call out the entire working force to demonstrate to 
the government the strength of the CGT but in general it was 
a failure. Despite the constantly mounting daily reports in 
L’Humanité of the number of strikers out, the movement by no 
means called forth all of the workers and the strikes were finally 
broken with the use of troops by the government, while many 
returned to work voluntarily. The whole approach of the 
Communist leadership to the strikes reflected an attitude of 
uncertainty and lack of sure control over the labour movement. 
The party did not call for open revolt by the workers but hoped 
that the strikes would snowball into a general strike, in the 
expectation that the resultant chaos would produce an oppor- 
tunity for a quick seizure of power. 

It must not be concluded however, that this failure means the 
complete abandonment of the strike technique, since it is pre- 
cisely here that the most powerful tactical weapon of the 
Communists is to be found. It is unlikely that an overall strike 
will again be called but a planned programme of short strikes 
called in strategic industries, at specific times, can go far to 
interrupt economic recovery.” Interruption of production in 
key industries may cause a whole economic programme to fail 
completely for lack of the products of these industries. The hope 
would therefore seem to be that, if such a strike programme is 
carried on long enough, it will effectively prove the propaganda 
point that American dollars cannot bring economic recovery 
and that they are merely the guise of imperialism. The Com- 
munist threat to French recovery lies not primarily in the fact 
that violence will be used to prevent it, but rather that by these 
tactics the French people will become convinced that there is 
no alternative way of improving their economic position than 
that of subscribing to the Communist programme. It follows 


‘The programme is outlined by Waldeck Rochet in “Une Politique 
agricole francaise,” Cahiers du communisme, October, 1947. 

“It has been indicated by the French government that evidence has 
been found proving that the strikes in the coal industry in October of 
this year were carried out on direct orders of the Cominform. 
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then, that this policy of obstructionism in labour circles can 
be equally well broadened to include all social groups and all 
types of economic activity. 

Even from a brief analysis of the situation, several conclu- 
sions may be drawn. The present tactics of the Communist party 
arise from both the internal and the external situation. Internally, 
the lack of sure support from the mass of the French people 
has meant that a cautious and conciliatory policy must be pur- 
sued, particularly if the feeling is strong in the leadership that 
the general influence of the party is declining. On the other 
hand, policy is externally conditioned by the changes in the 
official Moscow line which they are committed to follow. The 
Communists are not now committed to revolution but rather 
appear to be an opportunist party seeking as broad a base of 
popular support as possible and seizing upon any incident likely 
to arouse widespread discontent for use as political capital. 

In general, the tactic is obstructionism in every group of 
society, not only in the labour movement. The aim is to fan 
opposition to the government everywhere it is to be found and, 
by blatant propaganda, to embrace every sign of resistance. 
The final hope behind the policy of obstruction is to prove that 
economic recovery is impossible so that any government who 
accepts American aid and pursues a recovery programme will 
in time lose the faith of the people. When that day comes, the 
former government will be pushed out by demand of the masses 
and the Communists will sweep into power on a wave of popular 
enthusiasm. 

Events of the past few months have tended to point up the 
rapidly crystallizing conflict between the DeGaullists and 
the Communists. The quick succession of cabinets which 
followed the crisis of July 19 have proved the instability of 
any centrist coalition, even when supported by such widely 
separated party leaders as Léon Blum and Paul Reynaud. 
There is increasing evidence of the polarization of public opinion 
towards the extreme right and left. The present cabinet, which 
is anything but secure in its position, is headed by M. Queille, 
a member of the Radical Socialist party, and has perhaps a 
stronger rightist tinge than any government since the end of 
the war. It is too soon to assess the real meaning of the 
DeGaullist victory in the elections for the Council of the Republic 
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on November 7 since the election was on an electoral college 
basis rather than by popular vote. However, an indication of 
its significance can be seen in the fact that the greatest losses 
were suffered by Schuman’s centre MRP party and the Socialists. 
The Communist party leaders have openly declared that they 
would prefer to see DeGaulle in power than any centrist group 
since any action taken by the former would represent a much 
better propaganda opportunity. It would, moreover, afford means 
for concentrating opposition to DeGaulle around the Communist 
party itself rather than having it scattered through a variety 
of left and centre parties. 

From an American point of view, it would appear that the 
growing possibility of DeGaulle’s gaining power would be most 
unfortunate in two ways. Undoubtedly the Communists would 
redouble their efforts to undermine the effectiveness of American 
aid under the European Recovery Programme, not only to prove 
their point of “American imperialism” but also to demonstrate 
conclusively that a rightist government cannot bring about a 
higher standard of living in the country as a whole. In addition, 
any American attempts towards the co-ordination of Western 
Europe into an economic and defensive union would be seriously 
impeded by DeGaulle’s insistence on the predominant role that 
France should play in any such association. Although the 
political ideology of DeGaulle may be more in agreement with 
American thinking, particularly on economic problems, never- 
theless the best hope for a strong and stable France and with it, 
a strong Western Europe, lies in the centre parties who can 
command the support of large groups in the other countries which 
may be members of a future Western European Union. 


Columbia University, November, 1948. 
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espotism, if it is to live, must avoid defeat. The Czarist 

despotism of Russia in the first great war failed to avoid 
defeat. The result was fatal to the Czardom, for which no tears 
need be shed. 

It does not seem probable that the Russians could have 
overthrown their Czardom without violence. The attitude of 
the last Czar and his advisers did not indicate that they realized 
the necessity for thorough-going, generous concessions to popular 
feeling while yet there was time. They had to atone for many 
generations of oppression and misgovernment. There was no 
large and influential middle class in the country to supply a 
moderating influence on either side. A cruel and bloody revolu- 
tion was to be expected when it did come. 

The Communist party which seized power in the late autumn 
of 1917 after six months of confused revolutionary activity, at 
once set up a system diametrically opposed to that which it 
had destroyed. The Czardom gave all power to one hereditary 
ruler, and almost all the wealth of the country to him and his 
small circle of nobility and officials. The Communists pro- 
claimed all power to the people, all property to belong to the 
State. 

It is possible that if Lenin, like Marx before him, had not 
had a lot of time on his hands as a poverty-stricken, embittered 
exile, the Russian revolution would not have made its appearance 
in the cumbrous trappings of an economic theory. It might have 
come on the stage of history stripped for action, sword in hand. 
Much misunderstanding, much sheer humbug might thereby 
have been avoided. It is unlikely that the Russians would have 
had to suffer any more. They might even have been better off. 

Certainly Communism served as a first-rate rallying-cry to 
the masses of Russia, whom it was desired to let loose against 
the small governing class, with political revolution as the goal 
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of the few men directing the destroying hordes. Human nature 
likes to deceive itself or be deceived. “Let us take possession 
in the name of the State” sounds much more justifiable, much 
more respectable than “Let us go and plunder our landlord’s 
castle.” If this idea is spread abroad on a wide scale, it is 
likely to give revolution a good start. 

Yet, in the first flush of the revolution, one man was dominat- 
ing the scene in Russia. Lenin had virtually become a dictator 
and he continued to dominate it till he died. At no period did 
he show any sign of tolerating a rival for his power, or of giving 
to his people the freedom of opinion and of speech which he 
had claimed for himself from the Czarist government. It would 
be interesting to know if he realized in his own mind to any 
extent what he was doing—that in effect he was merely changing 
the form of Russian despotism, destroying one dynasty and 
replacing it by another based not on the hereditary principle nor 
on popular election, but on capacity for intrigue and violence 
within a small ruling circle. This attitude has been loyally 
maintained by his successor, Stalin, and those around him. 

It is not an answer to the charge of inconsistency in this 
respect to say that revolutionary despotism and intolerance 
have been adopted in Russia only to maintain the principles of 
the revolution. If despotism and intolerance are necessary to 
save freedom and justice, then it would seem that only the 
anarchist can hope to enjoy freedom in this world. Perhaps 
that is just what the thoughtful anarchist maintains. 

The course of the Communist revolution in Russia has run 
true to that of most revolutions. Once the revolutionary leader 
has won his battle and gained his power, he tends inevitably to 
abandon destruction and turn to the preservation of that power, 
and the improvement of the estate which he has gained at high 
risk. Thus Comrade Stalin has become Marshal Stalin occupy- 
ing the Kremlin and the Crimean palaces of the Czars. He is 
more closely guarded, more secluded from the ordinary Com- 
munist citizens’ sight than perhaps any other Czar. He is 
the object of a grosser, cruder flattery than any Czar for many 
generations. That does not deny to Marshal Stalin both courage, 
capacity, and patriotism of a sort, but the capacity is subject 
to grave limitations, and the patriotism is of the type peculiar 
to despots. 
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The continued use of such features as Five Year Plans for this 
or that phase of development by the Moscow government does 
not alter the fact of the transition away from Communism. It 
merely means that the government’s despotism has taken on a 
wider sweep than that of the Czars. Retaining still something 
of its revolutionary energy, the government is directing the life 
of its people in various productive phases. It is methodically 
looking ahead, making plans for the people’s work, directing 
them as to how their energies are to be used. That is not a 
Communistic idea necessarily. Outside of Russia the idea of 
setting up targets for national production over periods of several 
years has been adopted by governments which are sharply 
opposed to Communism. It merely encourages the toilers to 
hope that when the plan is completed, they may get a rest. 
It is merely a variety of the donkey and the carrot plan. 

The record of the Communist dictatorship is not all dark. It 
has let in the light of education and literacy to Russia. It has 
promoted scientific study and research in what seems to be a 
boldly adventurous spirit. It has gone some way to mechanizing 
Russia. It has improved the medical care available to the rank 
and file of the people. It has discouraged racial prejudice in an 
empire of many widely differing races. It is at least tolerating 
religion, even if it is done in a spirit of cynical indifference. 
All this it has done in a period of thirty years, of which about 
a third was occupied with internal and external wars of a life- 
or-death character. If one remembers that the Russia of 1917 
was in some respects, at any rate, at about the same stage of 
development as the England of Henry VIII, it puts a different 
aspect on the grim story. The real failure of Russia under 
her present rulers seems to be in the sphere of human relation- 
ships, in a total inability or unwillingness to create a spirit of 
mutual trust and toleration, civilization in its classical meaning 
as “the art of living together” in good-will and peace. That 
art was not wholly mastered in the England of Henry VIII. 
Perhaps it was not to be expected that it could be acquired in 
a generation—and such a generation—by the Russians. 

Yet, after making such allowances the fact remains that 
Russia is a difficult and dangerous element in a troubled world. 
So far as her Communism is concerned, there is some justifica- 
tion for the characterization of it as “the biggest swindle in the 
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world’s history.” At the present time it is fashionable in many 
countries, including our own, to see the hand of Russian Com- 
munism in every form of discontent that makes itself evident. 
Some fifty years ago the term ‘Radical’? was used in the same 
way, and still more recently “Socialist” did duty for anything 
that one did not like or considered unorthodox. Probably there 
is exaggeration as to the extent and the seriousness of the 
Communist movement, though it should certainly not be merely 
ignored. When the Russian revolution broke out in 1917, the 
number of convinced Communists in the country was probably 
small, but they formed one of those resolute minorities which 
have repeatedly played a decisive part in the world’s crises. 
That should be remembered now. 

Further, there are in the English-speaking countries and in 
those of Western Europe large numbers of people who favour 
what they think Communism to be, who look on far-away Russia 
through a haze of rose-coloured romance and wish that what they 
regard as a system of well ordered, sagely planned, equally 
shared benefits and responsibilities could be introduced in their 
lands too. It is a curious thing this deeply rooted, unshakable 
faith in the Russian Utopia. It has no basis in fact. The 
evidence against it is tragically strong. The evidence in its 
favour is weak. It is a faith that springs from failure and from 
the bitterness that comes from failure in communities which 
allow free competition and initiative, or it is the product of 
ambition and the craving for power which besets some men and 


women. It is not by any means confined to the uneducated ele- 


ment in the population. 
Not many of these believers have been to Russia. Not many 


of them seem anxious to go, even if it were possible. History 
as a rule is not their strong point. Otherwise they might ask 
themselves whether it is probable that a nation like the Russians, 
with only thirty years between them and the later Middle Ages, 
should suddenly have found the secret of happiness, efficiency, 
and prosperity. They might also wonder why Russia is so 
unwilling to allow observers to travel in her territories or to 
trust press correspondents to send out uncensored reports, 
photographs, and all the customary information which a normal 
country is glad to allow to be published. 

The most effective method of dealing with this type of 
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Communism does not appear to be suppression by legal enact- 
ment and police prosecution. There may be Communists who 
are so malevolent towards existing institutions in their own 
country that they must be forcibly repressed, but for the average 
Communist an almost certain cure is a reasonable degree of 
prosperity and well-being. It a rare thing to find a man with 
a home of his own, a balance in the bank, and a congenial mode 
of livelihood who favours Communism, unless indeed he is 
consumed with the cancer of ambition. Especially is a sound 
system of land ownership and housing vital to the maintenance 
of a contented people. Oppressive landlordism and slums do 
more to foster the creed of Communism than all the writings 
and the speeches of agitators. Agrarian discontent is written 
large into the history of revolution. The factory system of the 
industrial era has produced the labour extremist. 

If the faith of the Western Communist in an invisible, ideali- 
zed Russia is surprising, so also is the faith of the average 
anti-Communist in private enterprise as the dominating type of 
human activity. It does not seem to strike these extremists in 
either camp that a well-balanced community must include insti- 
tutions of all kinds. The defence forces of a nation are essen- 
tially communistic in character. The law courts and police, the 
schools, the post office, the roads are socialistic. The homes of 
the people are their private domains. All three forms of owner- 
ship and control existing side by side together form a civilized 
society, aiming at what may be defined as the ideal of civiliza- 
tion—the greatest amount of personal liberty which can be com- 
bined with the utmost extent of united effort. Like all ideals 
this one can never be reached. It can only be approached 
through progressive stages, but the nearer any society comes to 
the ideal, the less will be the internal friction, and the more 
enlightened will be its functioning, leaving exclusive Despotism, 
Communism, and Individualism behind it to wither and die in 
the limbo of oblivion. 


Victoria, B.C., July, 1948. 
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South Africa under the 
Nationalist Party 


Rodney Grey 


| ied reactions to the election of Dr. Malan’s Nationalist 
party to power in South Africa varied from consternation 
to complacency. To some observers the rejection of Field 
Marshal Smuts’ United party, which had brought South Africa 
through World War II, and had received a substantial majority 
in the election of 1943, was a major tragedy. That one nation 
of the Commonwealth should espouse political policies which 
would inevitably widen the breach between itself and the 
Dominion of India appeared to be more than a portent that 
the Commonwealth was breaking up. 

More cautious observers, noting that Dr. Malan had received 
a minority vote, and held only a small majority in the House of 
Assembly, suggested that the Nationalist government would go 
slow. Six months have elapsed since the May election, and it 
is now possible to assess the government’s record, and to find 
where South Africa stands on internal and external affairs. 


I 

“In South Africa, politics are Native affairs’—that has been 
said often and with accuracy. What to do with the Natives 
(aboriginal Africans), the Coloureds (mixed blood people, heavily 
concentrated in the Cape Province), and the Indians (mostly 
resident in Natal), is the major issue of politics in South Africa. 
It should therefore be given the position of first importance 
in any review of policy. 

It cannot be too often emphasized that the attitude of the 
great majority of white South Africans towards the Native, 
Coloured, and Indian peoples is one of great hostility; no political 
party could hope for success if it advocated any substantial 
improvement in the lot of the non-Europeans (to use the generic 
term). The heavily adverse vote in the backveldt constituencies 
showed that the moderate policies of the United party were more 
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than rural voters could tolerate. Towards the non-Europeans, 
the Nationalist and United party policies show a difference of 
degree, not of kind. But in South Africa, this difference in 
degree is the important difference. The minor parties—the 
South African party, the Afrikaner party (in coalition with the 
Nationalists in the present government), the Dominion party of 
Colonel Stallard, and the Labour party, which advocates a 
“civilized labour” policy—group themselves around these two 
main parties. 

The latest statement from Smuts’ United party on Native and 
Coloured policy was made on October 2. It was reported in the 
Port Elizabeth Eastern Province Herald as follows: 

The Party’s Native policy is based on a recognition of the 
factual position, more especially the differences between Europeans 
and Natives, and the existence in addition to the Natives in the 
Reserves, of a settled Native population on farms and in urban 
areas. The Party is, therefore, not in favour of a policy of equality 
or assimilation and stands for the maintenance of a policy of social 
and residential separation and the avoidance of race intermixture.... 


The United party stand is based on the firm conviction that 
to send the Natives back to the reserves is impossible, for two 
reasons. First: the reserves are now hopelessly overcrowded 
and overgrazed; second: to attempt to de-urbanize Native indus- 
trial labour would seriously reduce the living standard of both 
the Natives and the Europeans, and would, in the long run prove 
quite inacceptable to the Europeans. 

The Nationalist party, on the other hand, rejects the notion 
that the urbanized Native must be accepted; it stands for a 
much greater degree of separation. Though Dr. Malan, the 
Prime Minister, and Dr. Donges, the Minister of the Interior, 
have in recent debates in the Union Parliament, attempted to 
wear the mantle of the saviour of the Native, and claimed that 
any measures they have taken are for the benefit of the Native, 
it seems clear that anti-Native legislation flows from fear of a 
“Black Peril.” 

Constitutional changes require a two-thirds majority vote 
of Parliament; as Dr. Malan has, as yet, only one-half of the 
Senate and an effective majority of five in the House of Assembly, 
he has not thus far been able to do much towards implementing 
his Native and Coloured policies. He has, however, made a 
flanking attack on one object of Nationalist scorn, the Cape 
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franchise. The mixed blood people of the Cape inherited the 
vote from the days of benevolent Colonial Office rule. This 
Cape franchise, coupled with the only genuine liberal political 
movement in South Africa, Cape Liberalism, has always annoyed 
the Nationalist leaders. They appear to have restricted the 
right of the Cape Coloured people to vote by an amendment 
to the electoral laws, requiring a police officer or a magistrate to 
witness the Coloured voter’s test and application for registration. 
The amendment is expected to keep many new voters off the rolls, 
for the Coloureds have a not unjustified aversion to meeting 
police officers or magistrates. The contentious Clause 5 of the 
amending bill was denounced by United party members in both 
Houses of Parliament as “shameless political trickery” and 
“devilishly clever.” 

The policy of seperation is called apartheid. Recently defining 
and defending it, Senator Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, former editor of 
the Transvaler, stated that apartheid was based on the realization 
that Europeans and non-Europeans were living within the 
borders of one country. It should be applied gradually in all 
spheres of life. As the reserves developed and the Natives 
received rights and freedom there, the reserves would become 
a magnet, offering full scope for uplifting their own people. 
How this policy is to be carried out has not yet been explained. 
Most agricultural authorities allege, however, that the reserves 
will never be able to support the African population; and the 
very rapid decline of soil fertility due to erosion over the past 
ten years is no longer a matter of doubt. It appears that the 
Nationalist leaders, realizing that they must win over more 
middle-of-the-road voters, are attempting to sell apartheid as 
something good for the Native although its motivation rests in 
the hope of continued white dominance. 

Apartheid is supported by the Dutch Reformed Church, the 
most powerful religious body among the Afrikaners. Marked 
by an uncompromising Calvinism, the Church has always been 
noted for anti-British and anti-Native enthusiasms. In a recent 
issue of Die Kerbode, a religious paper, the attitude of the Church 
was defined: “We have to emphasize that social equality as 
advocated in South Africa, both in the past and at present, does 
not arise either from Scriptural or Christian movements. ... It 
was introduced to this country by certain philanthropic—really 
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liberalistic spirits—people who have adapted the authority of 
the Holy Scripture to every walk of life.” 

Those who do not know South Africa first hand may not 
appreciate this preoccupation with Native policy. However, to a 
small white community, out of the main stream of Western 
thought and ways of life, apparently marooned in a sea of colour, 
what to do with the Native is likely to constitute the main 
political problem. Discussion of the Native question takes a 
large share of parliamentary time and it is one of the most 
copiously treated in the press. The South African concern with 
colour influences his every move in international affairs; it is 
only in reference to the question of non-Europeans that South 
African actions can be understood. 


II 

Partly hidden for some time by this smoke and smother of 
Native affairs, but now out in the open, is economic policy. 
South Africa expanded industrially during World War II and 
she came out of the war with a suppressed inflation, an un- 
precedented consumer demand for manufactured goods, and 
with the beginnings of a major capital boom. This was aggra- 
vated by a substantial capital inflow from the United Kingdom. 
Though the volume of new money entering the system helped 
to provide the means of payment to meet the adverse trade 
balance, caused by a high propensity to consume the goods of 
American and British manufacture, it also helped drive the 
spending power of the consumer to such heights as to threaten 
the reserve position. 

Mr. Havenga, the leader of the Afrikaner party in coalition 
with the Nationalists, has the reputation of being a skilful Finance 
Minister, but his last budget failed to meet these problems. The 
Pietermaritzburg Natal |i’itness commented editorially (October 
1, 1948): 

Whatever may be said about the importance of expansion and 
the need for encouraging it, it seems clear enough that the Union 
is absorbing an unnecessary amount of non-essential goods. For this 
reason, a certain measure of austerity in South Africa might be 
advisable, especially as, generally speaking, the European standard 
of living is such that the sacrifice would certainly not be out- 
rageous. ... It would be far better for the community as a whole if 
Mr. Havenga had reconciled himself to some unpopularity and 
grasped the nettle. 
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Mr. Havenga has grasped the nettle. He has imposed a series 
of important controls which will cut down drastically the flow 
of goods from the United States, and may correct the adverse 
balance. Earlier moves of the South African government have 
been interpreted as motivated by anti-British feeling, but it 
seems clear that they were dictated by the economic situation. 
In the election campaign, Dr. Malan attacked the United party 
for allowing much British capital to enter the country; Smuts 
was accused of selling out to the British. Dr. de Kock of the 
central bank advised the government that the gold reserves were 
being depleted and that more would have to be done than 
merely stopping further capital imports. Early in October, Mr. 
Havenga reduced the gold reserve rates from 30 per cent to 25 
per cent, and at the beginning of November he was forced to 
attack the problem by direct control, i.e. by licensing imports. 

The task that faces Mr. Havenga is so to manage the South 
African economy that controls can eventually be removed safely. 
He must balance the claims of the developing secondary indus- 
tries, at present heavy consumers of capital goods, against the 
needs of the gold mines. New Orange Free State mines are 
expected to increase the production of gold and aid the balance- 
of-payments problem. The situation is further complicated by 
an unhealthy labour situation. The failure to train adequate 
numbers of skilled non-European workers hamstrings both 
the gold industry and the secondary industries. The Nationalist 
policy of apartheid can hardly be expected to make Mr. Havenga’s 
job any easier. 

III 

In the international sphere, a number of awkward questions 
arise. They centre around South Africa’s relations with the 
Commonwealth and her attitude to the United Nations. 

The delegate to the recent conference of Dominion Prime 
Ministers in London, was Mr. Eric Louw, who was also the 
leader of the South African delegation to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in Paris. Speaking at the Foreign Press 
Association luncheon in London, Mr. Louw said: “Our partici- 
pation was conditioned by consideration of South Africa’s in- 
terests and by strict observance of the principle of ‘South Africa 
First.’ He was apparently instructed not to discuss in London 
matters that did not directly affect South Africa; his position 
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was complicated by the perennial bad feeling between India 
and South Africa. 

The Europeans have an extraordinary dislike for the 282,539 
Indians in South Africa, who have been the object of repressive 
measures, restricting their right to buy land and their represen- 
tation in Parliament. Due perhaps to the personal influence 
of Gandhi, who once practised law in the Union, the Indian 
government has for many years fought the battle of the Indians 
in South Africa. The declared policy of the Nationalists is “re- 
patriation.” The Indian government has been willing to help 
“repatriate” those Indians who are not legal residents, but it 
points out that many Indians, born and brought up in South 
Africa, consider the Union their home, and are not willing 
to “return” to India. An Associated Press dispatch from Cape- 
town, September 2, 1948, reports that: “The Congress of the 
Transvaal Agricultural Union adopted today a resolution asking 
the government to deport ‘each and every Indian in South 
Africa.’”” The Nationalist party is particularly subject to pres- 
sure from rural areas, and has been carrying on a running fire 
against the Indians. Recently, the Prime Minister stated his 
belief that repatriation of Indians was practicable, but for the 
present it is more likely that the government will merely con- 
tinue its skirmishing with the Indians in order to keep the issue 
before the electorate. An example of this technique is Dr. 
Donges’ action, in his capacity of Minister of the Interior, 
revoking the passport of a Dr. Mahomed Dadoo, who was 
nominated by the Transvaal and Natal Indian Congresses to go to 
Paris to present their views to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Though he was not legally prevented from 
leaving the Union without a passport, he could not enter any 
other country. 

The leaders of the Commonwealth nations are acutely aware 
of the continuing unrest between India and South Africa. In 
a period when the cohesiveness of the Commonwealth is a vital 
stabilizing factor, continued bickering and boycotting because 
of racial prejudice provides the Communists with excellent pro- 
paganda material. It is unlikely in the near future that Dr. 
Malan will push republicanism. He has suggested that a referen- 
dum sometime in the future should be held on the issue. But 
his present small majority in Parliament effectively prevents him 
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from changing the constitution. 

The continued pressure in international affairs between the 
Western nations and Russia has tended to keep South Africa 
in the Commonwealth. Aside from international complications, 
South Africans see the Communists as the one political party 
advocating rights for non-Europeans. Captain G. F. H. Strydom, 
Nationalist Member of Parliament, a member of the South 
African delegation to the Commonwealth Parliamentary Con- 
ference in London, stated in Berlin that: “Although the present 
South African Government is labelled ‘rebel’ we are determined 
to make an all-out effort to support the Western democracies 
in the present conflict. We realize that whatever our domestic 
policy Britain today is practically the last European stronghold 
of democracy against communism, and we will stand by Britain 
in this fight.” The participation of the South Africans in the 
Berlin airlift is not unrelated to native affairs in the Union; 
South Africa seems to be on the right side for the wrong reasons. 

In the United Nations, South Africa has had an unenviable 
record. First there was the dispute between Field Marshal 
Smuts and Mrs. Pandit over the status of Indians in South 
Africa, a dispute that was particularly painful to Smuts because 
he considers himself a sort of godfather to international organi- 
zation. It lost him favour abroad and gained him no votes at 
home. Then there is the recurring problem of South-West 
Africa, held under a mandate from the League of Nations which 
is now vested in U.N. Recently three Eastern European nations 
condemned South African preparations to take over the South- 
West; there is a long history of U.N. dissastisfaction with the 
argument of Smuts that the Natives concerned wish to come into 
the Union. His statement rather surprised people who know 
South Africa, but what is not surprising is the uncompromising 
opposition to U.N. over this question. South Africa would 
apparently rather get out of U.N. than get out of South-West 
Africa. The Union delegates to U.N. have argued in both the 
disputes with India and over South-West Africa that U.N. was 
not competent to intervene because they fell within the scope 
of internal affairs, explicitly excluded from the jurisdiction of 
the U.N. by Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter. 

The two themes running through recent South African politics, 
both national and international, are nationalism and racism. They 
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are not new themes in South Africa; the Nationalist party 
government merely plays upon them more than did the United 
party government. Her representatives abroad stress that in 
their view these are matters of purely domestic concern, and 
that neither the governments nor the citizens of other countries 
have any right to be interested. At the same time stories of 
ill-treatment of Natives, Coloureds, and Indians are discounted. 
Newspaper men are accused of conducting a campaign against 
the South African government and of being irresponsible; 
accused of painting “a ridiculous picture—a false picture—in 
lurid colours for the express purpose of creating prejudice.” 

In international issues it seems certain that Dr. Malan has 
the support of the nation, but on internal issues it is hardly possible 
to make predictions. Opponents of apartheid claim that its 
economic costs will rapidly reveal themselves, and that the 
bulk of the European business community will swing against 
this extreme racial policy. No doubt a great deal of support will 
flow to the government if Mr. Havenga’s financial policy manages 
to arrest prices without bringing on unemployment for skilled 
white labourers or a fall in farm prices. Perhaps some support 
does depend, too, on the strength of the so-called secret 
societies. Starting as rather innocent movements to maintain 
Afrikaner cultural traditions they have changed into political 
societies. The Broederbond in particular claims many members 
in the present Cabinet and in the top positions of the Church. 
Mr. L. J. du Plessis, a former secretary of the Broederbond, 
states that this Afrikaner cultural group has control of youth 
organizations and that it is clearly dedicated to achieving and 
maintaining political control by Afrikaners. And that includes 
an emphasis on the sort of policies in domestic and international 
affairs that the present government has followed. 

There is uncompromising hostility to Dr. Malan’s policies from 
the United party, English language newspapers, the more for- 
ward-looking sections of the business community, humanitarians, 
and from many Afrikaners. But any increase in tension between 
the Communist-dominated countries and the West, and every 
attempt by the U.N. to discuss South African affairs strengthens 
the support that Dr. Malan receives from isolationists, racists, 
and nationalists in the Union. 





Toronto, November 22, 1948. 








Review Articles 


The Defence of Man: Philosophy and Politics* 


Each generation likes to flatter itself that its particular period of 
years upon this planet is specially critical in the history of the human 
race. Reflection upon this fact is the most comforting in which a 
middle-aged member of our own perplexed generation can indulge 
after the mess which we seem to have made of things. If he does not 
seek refuge in this way from the philosophies, religions, and ideologies 
which incessantly bombard him, he will be driven to long for the ultimate 
atomic bomb to settle all our problems. But in the meantime he must 
keep tasting and testing the intellectual foods that are served up to 
him to see what they have of vitamins and calories. Here is a selection 
of recent books about political ideas and philosophies, each attempting 
in its own way the defence of man against the demonic forces of our 
day which threaten to destroy him or degrade him. 

The problem of our time is to rediscover a form of society in which 
peace and happiness will be once more reasonably secure. We seek 
the serenity in which it will be once more possible to talk with conviction 
about the natural right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. All 
the writers here are liberals with a small “1,” intent on eliciting the 
terms on which a liberal society can exist in the twentieth century. 
All of them are concerned over the totalitarian trends of our generation 
and over the disintegration of the old faith of our fathers in liberal 
democracy. Some of these books are trivial, some are profound. Some 
of the authors are socialists, some seem convinced that the main 
meaning of liberalism in our day is anti-socialism. Some see religion 
as the necessary basis of a healthy democratic politics and declare 
that the brotherhood of man will never be believed in intensely enough 


*Elliott Dodds, The Defence of Man (London: Herbert Joseph, 1947. 
16lpp. 5s.); Tom S. Rothwell, 4 Nation of Shopkeepers (London: Herbert 
Joseph, 1947. 159pp. 5s.); B. D. Copland, Religion, Personality and Politics 
(London: Herbert Joseph, 1946. 144pp. 5s.); Lyman Bryson, Louis 
Finkelstein and R. M. Maclver, eds., Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture 
(New York: Harper; Toronto: Musson for the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, 
1947. xx, 703pp. $8.00); Leo Moulin, Socialism of the West (London: 
Gollancz, 1948. 336pp. 7s.6d.); A. L. Rowse, The End of an Epoch 
(Toronto: Macmillan, 1947. viii, 324pp. $3.75, members $3.00); John 
Parker, Labour Marches On (London: Penguin Books; Montreal: Riverside 
Press, 1948. 220pp. 39c.); Quintin Hogg, The Case for Conservatism 
(London: Penguin Books; Montreal: Riverside Press, 1948. 320pp. 50c.); 
R. M. Maclver, The Web of Government (Toronto: Macmillan, 1947. 486pp 
$4.50, members $3.60); Arnold Toynbee, Civilization on Trial (Toronto 
Oxford, 1948. vii, 263pp. $3.75, members $3.00); Bertrand Russell, 
Philosophy and Politics (London: National Book League; Toronto: Mac- 
millan, 1947. 30pp. 70c., members 56c.). 
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unless it is based upon a faith in the fatherhood of God; others, like 
Bertrand Russell, look forward to a cessation of the contemporary wars 
of religion which tear our civilization apart, and hope for a return of 
the humane naturalistic scepticism which emerged in the eighteenth 
century after a hundred and fifty years of religious wars in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. All of them have a good deal to say about 
the position of the modern individual as he confronts the overwhelming 
state-power of the twentieth century. 

The three little volumes of the Liberal Library may be dismissed 
as being trivial as well as short. They are published in England, 
presumably as part of a campaign to revive the Liberal party; but a 
comparison of them with the Penguin volumes on Labour and Con- 
servatism would convince anyone that the Liberal party has no future. 
They represent a sad come-down after the learning, the wit, the clarity, 
and the trenchant style of the great teachers of liberalism in the 
generation just past—L. T. Hobhouse, J. M. Keynes, C. P. Scott, Ramsay 
Muir. Two things only make these volumes significant and enlightening. 
One is the strong feeling of all three authors that the enemy is socialism 
rather than conservatism; everything they ask for is offered them, in 
fact, in Quintin Hogg’s Conservatism. The other is their emphasis on 
religion as the starting-point of liberal politics, a strange development 
after the long tradition in English liberal thought which stretches from 
Locke to Bentham to Mill to Hobhouse. 

Another volume which must regrettably be classed as trivial, in 
spite of the weight of its academic learning, is that which contains 
the proceedings of the seventh session of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion. The founders of this Conference, distressed by 
the intellectual disunity of our time, conceived the idea of bringing 
together representative thinkers of different disciplines to find out 
what they have in common. But, to judge from their annual volumes, 
the result has only been more confusion. At this particular meeting, 
held in September, 1946, the problem for discussion was posed in this 
way by organizers: “Western culture bears as one of its most charac- 
teristic features an emphasis upon the power element.... How can we 
retain the essential advantages of our civilization, including its scientific 
and material assets, and yet bring the quest for power and the 
tendency toward aggression under control?” But here, as in previous 
meetings, the contributors demonstrate chiefly the inability of the North 
American academic intellectual to put his mind into the common stock. 
Psychologists, sociologists, historians, natural scientists, all go off on 
some technical line in their own particular field which happens to 
interest them; while the religious thinkers intone their cry that the 
world must return to religion if it is to be saved. But nobody seems 
to pay any attention to what anybody else says, and the book reads 
like a volume of the Congressional Record, with each speaker intent 
chiefly on getting himself reported for the benefit of the folks back 
home, regardless of the relevancy or irrelevancy of his remarks. There 
seems little reason why the reading public should pay any more 
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attention to what the members of the Conference have to say than 
their fellow-members do, though some of the individual essays in this 
volume are very interesting, and after seven volumes of this kind 
the time has clearly come for the Conference to wind up its affairs. 
If American academic intellectuals are to give any common lead in 
tackling the perplexities of our time, some other approach is needed 
than a mechanical symposium of this kind. There is needed a more 
intimate communion and living together than can be attained by a 
crowded conference of a few days a year. 

Messrs. Moulin, Rowse, Parker, and Hogg are concerned more 
precisely with questions of current politics and political parties. Mr. 
Moulin is a Belgian socialist who has been rethinking his beliefs during 
the recent years of agony which European socialists have had to endure, 
and he here tries to redefine for himself the relation between the 
individual and society. While his phraseology is European rather than 
Anglo-Saxon, it is easy to see why Victor Gollancz seized upon this 
book for translation and why he presents it with the bold claim: “It is 
possible that this book will come to be ranked among the outstanding 
formative forces of our time.” For, like Mr. Gollancz himself in his 
passionate discussion of Our Threatened Values, Mr. Moulin is seeking 
a socialism which will preserve the liberal and democratic values that 
we have inherited from the nineteenth century. He defines his faith 
as personalism, and presents it as a middle road between the doctrinaire 
atomistic individualism of the bourgeois nineteenth century and the 
totalitarianism threatening us in the twentieth century. He wants to 
rescue continental socialism from the absolutism inherent in Marxist 
thinking and equally inherent in the Rousseauite Jacobin type of demo- 
cratic thought; and he finds his chief model in Britain. He is very 
good on the sinister affinities between Communism and Nazism. The 
book is not as good as Mr. Gollancz claims; Mr. Moulin is too fond of 
sloganeering to be able to produce a classic in political thinking. But 
it makes suggestive reading throughout. 

To the English-speaking reader Mr. Rowse will be more enlightening, 
for his book is all about recent British politics. He is an unorthodox 
Labour intellectual who detests all the other intellectuals in the party, 
who proclaims himself an admirer of Ernest Bevin, and who seems 
here to be in process of reading himself out of the party. But his 
fiercest hatred is reserved for Messrs. Baldwin and Chamberlain. His 
book is mostly a collection of articles and book reviews written by him 
during the past dozen years, but it has much more unity than is usual 
in such a collection. The unity comes partly from the colossal egoism 
of Mr. Rowse. One would search a long time before unearthing another 
political volume in which the first person singular occurs so frequently 
and so belligerently. The author presents himself as an historian, using 
the historian’s longer perspective to analyse current events, but the 
dogmatic certainty of his judgments disqualifies him for this self-chosen 
role. 

What really emerges from his volume is something of which Mr. 
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Rowse himself does not seem to be quite conscious. He regards himself 
with some justification as a man of the people, but clearly he is in 
essence a contemporary Disraeli. Born a poor Cornishman outside of 
the select ruling circles, as Disraeli was born outside them, he despises 
the mean business man’s class Conservatism of Baldwin and Chamber- 
lain, exactly as Disraeli despised the Cobdenite Conservatism of Peel. 
Like Disraeli he is dazzled by the English aristocracy with its sense 
of tradition and its capacity for leadership. Like Disraeli he sympathizes 
with the masses but is sure that they cannot provide their own leader- 
ship. If you can stomach Mr. Rowse’s wearisome admiration of him- 
self, this Young Englandism of the 1940’s may be as much worth study 
as Disraeli’s Young Englandism of the 1840’s turned out to be. I should 
think Mr. Rowse ought to have a future in the Conservative party which 
now, as in the 1840’s, is conspicuously weak in politicians who are also 
thinkers. 

The Penguin people decided to publish a couple of volumes on 
the two main British parties, and invited two well-known M.P.s, John 
Parker and Quintin Hogg, to write them. Mr. Hogg took an unfair 
advantage of his publishers, and produced a volume twice as long as 
they wanted, which he professed to be unable to condense, though it 
is full of repetitions. So he has room to say a good deal more than 
Mr. Parker. He is also much more interested in the philosophy of 
politics; and there can be no question that his volume is far the more 
lively, suggestive, and stimulating of the two. Mr. Parker gives a 
sober matter-of-fact exposition of the policies of the Labour govern- 
ment and the reasons for them, and a cool impartial analysis of the 
machinery through which the party functions. (Writers on Toryism 
are always strangely silent about the working of their party machine.) 
For Canadian readers who have depended upon Canadian Press des- 
patches and articles in popular magazines all this is informative and 
enlightening, and the book ought to dispel many misapprehensions. 
But any Canadian who has taken the trouble to keep in touch with 
intellectual currents in British politics is likely to find the book rather 
commonplace. Only in the last chapter does Mr. Parker get round 
to political philosophy, and he doesn’t leave himself room to discuss 
adequately the vital question of the relation of his party’s socialism 
to individual liberty and to state totalitarianism. 

This is the topic which excites Mr. Hogg most. He believes that 
freedom depends upon the dispersion of power in society, and the main 
preoccupation of his Conservatism is to find limits to governmental power. 
He presents Conservatism as the faith of those moderate, practical 
people who don’t believe in panaceas, visions, ideal states, or new 
orders, but who do believe in original sin, and who know that the 
problem of individual liberty versus state power will never be finally 
settled. He admits freely that the Conservatives were the party of 
authority in the nineteenth century against Liberalism, and is not 
disturbed when they now pose as the party of liberty against socialist 
authoritarianism. They have changed their front, he says, following 
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Burke, but not their ground. In the end it is a little difficult to see why 
Mr. Hogg is so excited, since he is strong for the social services and 
is as opposed to private monopoly as any Labourite could be, since he 
says that in the 1945 election the two party platforms were in agreement 
over most of the field, and since he would not have his party undo the 
Labour achievements in nationalization when and if the Conservatives 
come back to office. 

Mr. Hogg conveniently neglects the fanatics and doctrinaires of his 
own party when he claims for it the virtues of moderation and toleration 
which are really virtues of Englishmen in general. But there is little 
doubt that British Conservatism of the second half of the twentieth 
century will accept the socialization of a large part of the economy 
just as it accepted reform after 1832 and the Lloyd-Georgian social- 
service state after 1912, having previously fought bitterly against both. 
As Arnold Toynbee remarks in his book, what the world needs just 
now is “to get the issue of free enterprise versus socialism off its 
ideological pedestal and to treat it, not as a matter of semi-religious 
faith and fanaticism, but as a common-sense practical question of trial 
and error, of, more or less, circumstance and adaptation.” The British 
seem likely to be, as usual, the first people to reach this goal of social 
progress. As another English historian has remarked, the two British 
parties have always resembled two stage-coaches which splash each 
other with mud as they race along the road, but which are both proceed- 
ing in the same direction towards the same destination. 

Professor Maclver’s book is a general treatise on politics, on the 
origin and history of government and its relation to society. Some of 
it consists of highly academic schemes of classification such as pro- 
fessors in their lectures inflict upon their students, which are interesting 
only to the professor concerned and to the students who have to pass 
his examination. But it also contains the best analysis of the meaning 
of modern democratic society with which this reader is acquainted. 
All of Professor MaclIver’s books have stressed the distinction between 
the community and the state; and this theme is developed very sug- 
gestively here. A modern society is a multi-group society in which 
there is no longer one religion or one scale of values, and its appropriate 
form of government can only be one in which the fundamental principle 
of limitation of governmental power is admitted. A democratic state 
is always a limited state. Professor Maclver is doubtful whether com- 
plete collectivism is compatible with democracy. “The evolution of 
democratic processes has still a long way to go before the experience is 
attained that would admit the marriage of the two (democracy and 
collectivism) without the imminent peril of a divorce of a kind that 
would leave collectivism in sole possession of the national home.” And 
further: “Wealth can indeed be socialized—but not power. ... Political 
power can be controlled only by being made responsible.” This book 
is a profoundly wise expression of the liberal spirit, and it deserves 
the study of all of us whether we call ourselves Liberals or Conserva- 
tives or Socialists. 
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Mr. Toynbee’s Civilization on Trial is a collection of recen 
and lectures of his, two of which will be familiar to Toronto a 
which carry further the lines of analysis he has laid out in 
Study of History. They show the same attractive, modest, and cciutative 
Toynbee spirit which distinguishes him from the more pompous spiritual 
guides of our day. One of the most interesting of these essays is the 
one which explains how he came to develop his own theories of history. 
His main theme is the effects of the contacts of civilizations with each 
other, and he is brilliantly suggestive in his discussion of the future of 
our own Western civilization as resulting from its contacts with other 
contemporary civilizations, all of which it has now come to dominate. 
The great interest of the volume for students of Mr. Toynbee is that 
it sketches out what he is presumably going to say at greater length 
in the volumes yet to come in his Study of History. Hitherto his main 
interest has been the twenty-one civilizations which he has found to 
emerge in world history. Our own civilization came into being after 
the decline of the Hellenic civilization, through the mediation of a 
higher religion, Christianity. But Mr. Toynbee is now passing from 
being primarily an historical thinker to being primarily a religious 
philosopher. Originally he conceived the function of a higher religion 
to be like that of a chrysalis out of which a new civilization grows. 
The civilization was the end and the higher religion was the means. 
But now he begins to think that the real purpose of civilizations is to 
produce these higher religions, or rather this higher religion, since 
apparently the higher religion which is to emerge on the disintegration 
of our civilization is to be only a higher form of Christianity. 

Here we seem to have Mr. Toynbee’s answer to our question 
whether Western civilization has lost its capacity for further successful 
responses to challenges and is now in its stage of breakdown or dis- 
integration. He would say that it really doesn’t matter very much. 
The purpose of human life upon this planet is to develop that deeper 
insight which comes from suffering, public and private, and to 
accumulate grace which will be stored up through one civilization 
for the next period of a higher religion. No doubt, as one looks back, 
this latest development of Mr. Toynbee’s thought was always there 
potentially. But mere historians will think it a pity that their greatest 
philosopher should be transformed into a St. Augustine and lose his 
interest in the successful responses of civilizations to challanges. To an 
unregenerate secularist this Christian hope of greater suffering in order 
to develop deeper insight and thereby to accumulate grace seems to 
have something sadistic about it. And one reader at least wishes that 
Mr. Toynbee would devote more of his attention to the question whether 
our Western industrialism and democracy, which he seems to dismiss 
as somewhat sinister ‘‘elemental forces,” might not fruitfully be studied 
as modern responses to challenges that make our Western post- 
Renaissance civilization something more promising than a mere dull 
repetition of what Greeks and Romans had already accomplished. 

Well, this seems to leave Bertrand Russell as still the most satisfac- 
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Burke, but not their ground. In the end it is a little difficult to see why 
Mr. Hogg is so excited, since he is strong for the social services and 
is as opposed to private monopoly as any Labourite could be, since he 
says that in the 1945 election the two party platforms were in agreement 
over most of the field, and since he would not have his party undo the 
Labour achievements in nationalization when and if the Conservatives 
come back to office. 

Mr. Hogg conveniently neglects the fanatics and doctrinaires of his 
own party when he claims for it the virtues of moderation and toleration 
which are really virtues of Englishmen in general. But there is little 
doubt that British Conservatism of the second half of the twentieth 
century will accept the socialization of a large part of the economy 
just as it accepted reform after 1832 and the Lloyd-Georgian social- 
service state after 1912, having previously fought bitterly against both. 
As Arnold Toynbee remarks in his book, what the world needs just 
now is “to get the issue of free enterprise versus socialism off its 
ideological pedestal and to treat it, not as a matter of semi-religious 
faith and fanaticism, but as a common-sense practical question of trial 
and error, of, more or less, circumstance and adaptation.” The British 
seem likely to be, as usual, the first people to reach this goal of social 
progress. As another English historian has remarked, the two British 
parties have always resembled two stage-coaches which splash each 
other with mud as they race along the road, but which are both proceed- 
ing in the same direction towards the same destination. 

Professor Maclver’s book is a general treatise on politics, on the 
origin and history of government and its relation to society. Some of 
it consists of highly academic schemes of classification such as_ pro- 
fessors in their lectures inflict upon their students, which are interesting 
only to the professor concerned and to the students who have to pass 
his examination. But it also contains the best analysis of the meaning 
of modern democratic society with which this reader is acquainted. 
All of Professor MaclIver’s books have stressed the distinction between 
the community and the state; and this theme is developed very sug- 
gestively here. A modern society is a multi-group society in which 
there is no longer one religion or one scale of values, and its appropriate 
form of government can only be one in which the fundamental principle 
of limitation of governmental power is admitted. A democratic state 
is always a limited state. Professor MaclIver is doubtful whether com- 
plete collectivism is compatible with democracy. “The evolution of 
democratic processes has still a long way to go before the experience is 
attained that would admit the marriage of the two (democracy and 
collectivism) without the imminent peril of a divorce of a kind that 
would leave collectivism in sole possession of the national home.” And 
further: “Wealth can indeed be socialized—but not power. ... Political 
power can be controlled only by being made responsible.” This book 
is a profoundly wise expression of the liberal spirit, and it deserves 
the study of all of us whether we call ourselves Liberals or Conserva- 
tives or Socialists. 
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Mr. Toynbee’s Civilization on Trial is a collection of recent articles 
and lectures of his, two of which will be familiar to Toronto audiences, 
which carry further the lines of analysis he has laid out in his great 
Study of History. They show the same attractive, modest, and tentative 
Toynbee spirit which distinguishes him from the more pompous spiritual 
guides of our day. One of the most interesting of these essays is the 
one which explains how he came to develop his own theories of history. 
His main theme is the effects of the contacts of civilizations with each 
other, and he is brilliantly suggestive in his discussion of the future of 
our own Western civilization as resulting from its contacts with other 
contemporary civilizations, all of which it has now come to dominate. 
The great interest of the volume for students of Mr. Toynbee is that 
it sketches out what he is presumably going to say at greater length 
in the volumes yet to come in his Study of History. Hitherto his main 
interest has been the twenty-one civilizations which he has found to 
emerge in world history. Our own civilization came into being after 
the decline of the Hellenic civilization, through the mediation of a 
higher religion, Christianity. But Mr. Toynbee is now passing from 
being primarily an historical thinker to being primarily a religious 
philosopher. Originally he conceived the function of a higher religion 
to be like that of a chrysalis out of which a new civilization grows. 
The civilization was the end and the higher religion was the means. 
But now he begins to think that the real purpose of civilizations is to 
produce these higher religions, or rather this higher religion, since 
apparently the higher religion which is to emerge on the disintegration 
of our civilization is to be only a higher form of Christianity. 

Here we seem to have Mr. Toynbee’s answer to our question 
whether Western civilization has lost its capacity for further successful 
responses to challenges and is now in its stage of breakdown or dis- 
integration. He would say that it really doesn’t matter very much. 
The purpose of human life upon this planet is to develop that deeper 
insight which comes from suffering, public and private, and to 
accumulate grace which will be stored up through one civilization 
for the next period of a higher religion. No doubt, as one looks back, 
this latest development of Mr. Toynbee’s thought was always there 
potentially. But mere historians will think it a pity that their greatest 
philosopher should be transformed into a St. Augustine and lose his 
interest in the successful responses of civilizations to challanges. To an 
unregenerate secularist this Christian hope of greater suffering in order 
to develop deeper insight and thereby to accumulate grace seems to 
have something sadistic about it. And one reader at least wishes that 
Mr. Toynbee would devote more of his attention to the question whether 
our Western industrialism and democracy, which he seems to dismiss 
as somewhat sinister ‘‘elemental forces,” might not fruitfully be studied 
as modern responses to challenges that make our Western post- 
Renaissance civilization something more promising than a mere dull 
repetition of what Greeks and Romans had already accomplished. 

Well, this seems to leave Bertrand Russell as still the most satisfac- 
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tory guide and philosopher for our age. His lecture to the National Book 
League is an urbane and ironical discussion of the relation between 
the two main types of philosophy, idealist and empirical, and political 
and social systems. It is a brief resumé of some of the main themes in his 
History of Western Philosophy. Its discussion of Plato and Hegel is 
delightful to this reader, but will no doubt seem grossly unfair to 
others. He finds a kinship between democracy and science (not demo- 
cracy and religion), and his chief philosophical hero is Locke. 

The only philosophy that affords a theoretical justification of 
democracy in its temper of mind is empiricism. . .. Both in 
intellectual and in practical matters Locke stood for order without 
authority; this might be taken as the motto both of science and 
of Liberalism. ... Locke’s moment was a fortunate one. In the 
practical world a century and a half of wars of religion had produced 
hardly any change in the balance of power as between Protestants 
and Catholics. Enlightened men had begun to view theological 
controversies as an absurdity. Delightful enterprises, scientific and 
commercial, invited energetic men to turn aside from barren 
disputation. Fortunately they accepted the invitation, and two 
centuries of unexampled progress followed. We are now again in 
an epoch of wars of religion, but a religion is now called an 
“ideology.” .. . The idealistic young look for something with 
bite in it, something which has a definite answer to all their ques- 
tions, which calls for missionary activity and gives hope of a 
millenium brought about by conquest. In short, we have been 
plunging into a renewed age of faith. We must hope that a 
more rational outlook can be made to prevail; for only through a 
revival of Liberal tentativeness and tolerance can our world sur- 
vive.... In our day, as in the time of Locke, empiricist Liberalism 
(which is not incompatible with democratic socialism) is the only 
philosophy that can be adopted by a man who, on the one hand, 
demands some scientific evidence for his beliefs, and, on the other 
hand, desires human happiness more than the prevalence of this 
or that party or creed. 

Here is the ultimate wisdom which our generation needs. 


University of Toronto, September 1948. Frank H. Underhill 
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Founding the Fourth Republic* 


From its very beginning, the Third French Republic had been under 
criticism from extreme Left and extreme Right. However, the victorious 
conclusion of the first world war, though reached with the aid of 
mighty allies, appeared to justify the régime itself. Contrariwise, the 
disaster of 1940, though due in part to a reversal of alliances and other 
external causes, shattered the prestige of the existing system. Ordinary 
citizens were little versed in world affairs, but they were keenly aware 
of home politics and the local shortcomings; they were united in their 
resolution to rebuild, from the bottom up. Unluckily their plans for a 
new edifice were diverse and contradictory. Opposing conceptions, 
rooted in history, exacted mutual concessions: the instability of French 
cabinets has been caused in part by the very stability of French opinion 
in the various geographical areas. Consequently we meet today a 
Fourth Republic strongly reminiscent of the Third; and, to the his- 
torically minded, no other outcome was to be expected. 

The intense if not concordant efforts of the several teams of political 
architects and carpenters to construct the new house or reconstruct 
the old were sympathetically observed during the years 1945-46, from 
a ringside seat in the United States Embassy in Paris, by a promising 
young American historian, Gordon Wright, who had enjoyed the 
advantage of pre-war studies in the Universities of Grenoble and Paris. 
Of these two years, he gives us a faithful account, analytical as well 
as chronological, invaluable to students of contemporary France, though 
too detailed for the reading public. According to Professor Birdsall, 
the author was “treated as an oracle by the senior members of the 
Embassy staff.” 

Among the motley crowd of builders, he was especially impressed 
with the re-appearance of veterans of pre-war politics, apparently still 
indispensable (such as Léon Blum, Ramadier, Schuman, Herriot, Reynaud, 
and Pierre Cot) as well as with the rarity of new leaders (like Thorez, 
Bidault, and DeGaulle). He barely alludes to the explanation of this 
phenomenon which is that the blood-letting of the first war, in which 
France lost 48 per cent of her men between 20 and 50 years of age, had 
deprived her of most of her potential leaders for a generation to come. 

The formations which Dr. Wright recognized as most vital in the 
renewal of political life were the three “monolithic” parties: Communists, 
Socialists, and MRP (Mouvement Républicain Populaire, a new Catholic 
democratic and socially-minded outgrowth of the Resistance against 
German rule). The other groups were mostly the débris of the Radical- 
Socialists (one-time political Radicals sympathetic to social reform) 
and of old Rightists of various opinions. 

The attempts of the three “monoliths” to co-operate in reconstruction 
form the central theme of the story. The Communists, “the best 
*Gordon Wright, The Reshaping of French Democracy (New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock; Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1948. xii, 
277pp. $4.00, members $3.20). 
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organized and most dynamic faction,” with an excellent Resistance 
record after June, 1941, posed at first as a party of ardent French 
patriots, but finally wound up in opposition to the Marshall Plan and 
Western Union, and as a member of the new Cominform; it alone has 
proved a true “monolith’—fashioned in Moscow. 

The MRP rivalled the Communists in numbers and in faith but 
not in enduring discipline; this “monolith” was subject to disintegration 
whenever DeGaulle should choose to raise his standard, as has actually 
occurred in the recent elections. Like the Communists it attracted 
the new feminine vote, provoking Herriot’s quip that the French women 
voted either for Paradise on Earth or for Paradise in Heaven. 

On middle ground between these two, but closer now to the one 
and now to the other, moved the old Socialist party, respectable, a bit 
tired, as much opposed to Church schools as the Communists but as 
loyal to France as the MRP. The co-operation of the Communists and 
Socialists produced the Leftist first draft of a constitution, soon rejected 
by the first national referendum. The second Constituent brought forth 
a Constitution of compromise, wearily accepted by a bored minority of 
the electorate, and inaugurating the Fourth Republic, the legitimate 
offspring of the Third. 

Dr. Wright provides us with a diagrammatic summary of this ela- 
borate document, painfully pieced together under the pressure of a 
double negative: fear of a strong party, fear of a strong man. It avoids 
government by the omnipotent assembly desired by the Communists as 
the instrument of their future domination; but it excludes also the 
powerful executive demanded by DeGaulle and the Rightists somewhat 
on the American model. The majority of parliamentarians realized 
that the presidential system, suitable to a federation guaranteeing state 
rights, would tend to dictatorship in a centralized nation like France. 
The proposed right of dissolution of ungovernable parliaments (incapable 
of furnishing a clear governmental majority) has been granted with 
so many safeguards that it can hardly be used by President and Premier 
before the fourth or fifth year of any National Assembly (the new 
title for the Chamber of Deputies). DeGaulle was not granted his 
strong upper house, but the new Council of the Republic, entrusted 
only with suspensive veto, is a pale shadow of the former Senate, a 
mere “chamber of reflection,” although elected in the same way, 
indirectly by the departmental and communal councils. The Economic 
Council, though merely consultative, may prove helpful in economic 
planning because of the practical competence of its members. With 
a view to enhancing the prestige and independence of the magistrature, 
a High Council of the Judiciary has been created. 

However, none of the foregoing innovations compares in boldness 
and grandeur with the attempt to renovate and regenerate the hetero- 
geneous French Empire as the “French Union,” with its Assembly 
composed half of Frenchmen proper, and half of overseas members 
elected by their various local assemblies. The old policy of “assimila- 
tion” is abandoned. The Constitution defines the Union as a group 
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of “nations and peoples which pool or co-ordinate their resources and 
efforts in order to develop their respective civilizations.” It was De- 
Gaulle himself who set the colonial ball rolling, but neither he nor 
the MRP was willing, like the Left, to admit the right of secession. 
(Herriot had said of the Leftist proposals that they would make France 
the colony of her former colonies, as they would allow the sixty 
millions of overseas people to outvote the forty million residents of 
France proper). ‘Progressive federalism” is the slogan, and local 
self-government is encouraged; but the success of this constitution 
within the Constitution will depend more upon the future activities of 
Communism and Pan-Arabism than upon the goodwill of the people 
of France. The intricacies of the mechanism adopted forbid fuller 
treatment here. 

Apart from its constitutional labours, the First Constituent enacted 
much reconstructive legislation, nationalized many industries, reformed 
banking and other institutions, and left France a mixed economy. Her 
recovery will depend as truly upon American aid and British Common- 
wealth support as upon her own efforts. 

In our day, for better or for worse, mechanization is a principal 
criterion of national strength. It appears that horse-power per head of 
the active population in France was in 1947 only 7,500; in Great Britain, 
20,000; in the United States, 33,500. The ineradicable individualism of 
the Frenchman, except under Communist discipline, renders him allergic 
to the methods of mass-production: he makes a poor robot. Moreover, 
just as twenty years after the first world war France sank to the nadir 
of her biological strength, so, even with unbroken peace, she will reach 
a second nadir in the early 1960’s. Only the Anglo-Saxon peoples can 
help her avert an enfeeblement disastrous to her and her natural allies. 

Addressing the American Society in London on July 5, 1947, 
Ernest Bevin declared: “America and Britain never gave France a 
chance at the end of ‘he last war. I appeal to my American and 
British friends, for God’s sake give France a chance to come back!” 
Today, the United States and the British world at last understand their 
interest and their duty, but as in the twenties France was often right 
when they were wrong, so in the forties she may often be wrong 
when they are right. 

DeGaulle’s reputation as soldier, true patriot, and potential saviour 
of France, is confirmed by Wright’s record, but so is his temperamental 
inaptitude for party politics and the intricacies of diplomacy. However, 
our author attempts no prophecy: “Prediction has no place in history. 
At most, the historian’s role is to assess the meaning of the past with 
one eye on the future.” 


Saskatoon, November 1948. S. Mack Eastman 
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THIS NEW CANADA. By Margaret McWilliams. 1948. (Toronto: 

J. M. Dent & Sons. xvi, 328pp. $3.75.) 

ON BEING CANADIAN. By Vincent Massey. 1948. (Toronto: J. M. 

Dent & Sons. xvi, 198pp. $3.00.) 

These two volumes by two distinguished Canadians are very 
significant contributions to the self-analysis which is in progress among 
a great multitude of Canadians. Both are very conscious of Canada’s 
new status in the international world, and both seek to analyse the 
causes of her sudden emergence and her capacity to maintain the 
position she has achieved. Both are anxious to strengthen all those 
influences which make for Canadian unity. Our membership in the 
United Nations and in the British Commonwealth, and our close 
friendship and intimate relations with the United States are regarded 
by both writers with enthusiasm. 

In spite of these similarities and many others the two volumes 
do not really resemble each other. Mrs. McWilliams would seem to 
have written with “the young Canadian” primarily in mind, and she 
has provided him with a valuable guide to understanding his country. 
Most of her book is an admirable analysis in clear simple language 
of the racial, geographic, and economic forces that have helped to 
govern the evolution of the Canac ian nation. It would be difficult to 
find elsewhere such an adequate ce<cription of our long progress 
towards responsible government, or of the workings of our federal and 
provincial legislatures, our administration of law, and our financial 
system. Many sections of the book would make admirable reading 
for senior high school and college students. Mrs. McWilliams believes 
that it is a primary duty of every intelligent citizen to understand his 
country’s governmental machine as a prelude to taking his part in 
running it. Her last chapter is entitled, “How Young Canadians Can 
Prepare Themselves to Carry Their Share in the Life of the Nation,” 
and contains many very specific and stimulating suggestions. There 
are few young Canadians—or old ones either—who will not profit 
from a careful reading of the volume. 

Mr. Massey too writes for the young Canadian but he hopes “that 
the study may perhaps help readers in other countries to understand 
Canada and Canadian life.” His qualifications for the task he has set 
himself are perhaps unique. From 1927 to 1930 he served as the first 
Canadian Minister to the United States, and from 1935 to 1946 he was 
the Canadian High Commissioner in London. A graduate of the 
University of Toronto, he has served his Alma Mater well as a Lecturer 
in History, as the donor (through the Massey Foundation) of Hart House, 
and by his active encouragement over many years of Canadian painting 
and Canadian drama. After a long absence from his native land he 
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has returned as Chancellor of the University of Toronto, and the little 
volume under review is the product of his meditations on what it 
means to be a Canadian. 

Mr. Massey’s analysis of his countrymen is on the whole very 
favourable. In London our soldiers were distinguished by “a natural- 
ness and freedom of movement, a touch of breeziness, and an alertness 
which suggested the new world. They also showed self-control, an air 
of discipline and good manners, and they had generally taken some 
trouble about their appearance.” Our climate, he thinks, has helped 
to produce a people of sober temperament, of whom nothing is more 
characteristic than their inclination to be moderate. He has complete 
faith in their capacity to solve their national problems, the chief of 
which is the working out of a genuine national unity. Tolerance and 
understanding must be their guides in this quest, and they will find 
the dual culture of their country a great national asset. The French- 
Canadian loyalty to the ideals of the family and the church, and their 
emphasis on culture and the humanities in their educational practice 
are of inestimable value in a commercially-minded generation. The 
Communist threat to Christianity should draw together Protestants 
and Catholics. The artists and writers of both races are perhaps our 
best interpreters—at home and abroad, but we have effective forces 
making for unity in the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the National 
Film Board, our Canadian Clubs, and other organizations. 

Our recent attainment of creditable international status has served 
to call attention to many of our limitations. We have no trans-Canada 
highway, and we have hitherto shown only very moderate zeal for 
beautifying our national capital. Our government gives almost no 
recognition to achievements in arts and letters. We have no national 
library, no national portrait gallery, no adequate building for our 
National Gallery, no national flag. We celebrate Dominion Day 
half-heartedly. 

Mr. Massey is inclined to think that our universities might have 
done much more than they have done to deepen real understanding 
between French-speaking and English-speaking Canadians. “There 
are many things we could do in exchanges of teachers and students 
and ideas which would minister to the cause of unity.” He is also 
troubled by the fact that in university education the humanities have 
fallen to a status definitely inferior to that of science. We have a 
National Research Council at Ottawa which does good work in scientific 
research, but there is no corresponding institute for the humanities. 
This failure to “treasure the humane tradition in education which we 
have received from across the water” touches our national life in many 
ways. It is seen in our incapacity to distinguish between training and 
education for the professions, perhaps also in the annual exodus of 
young Canadian graduates. But it also tends to disturb the balance 
between the two great forces that are shaping our national character— 
the influences of history (Europe) and geography (the United States). 
Mr. Massey rejoices in both these ingredients of Canadianism, but he 
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knows that the geographic influence will persist inevitably whereas 
the value of our traditions depends on their being remembered and 
prized. For this reason, if for no other, Canadians should value highly 
their position in the British Commonwealth. Pan Americanism can 
contribute little of value to Canadian development. We should guard 
jealously our British heritage in education and in the administration 
of justice, and in its hatred of racial discrimination and third degree 
police methods. 

Naturally there will be differences of opinion regarding many of 
the principles laid down in Mr. Massey’s study of Canadianism, but all 
intelligent readers will feel indebted to the author for the challenging 
stimulus which he has provided for thinking on the most fundamental 
questions confronting our people. 


Toronto, October 1948. Malcolm W. Wallace 


THE CANADIAN JAPANESE AND WORLD WAR II: A SOCIOLOGI- 
CAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ACCOUNT. By Forrest E. La 
Violette. 1948. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press; issued 
under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. x, 332pp. $3.75, members $3.00.) 

The general purpose of this book is to trace the sequence of events 
associated with the evacuation, resettlement and eventual redistribution 
of people of Japanese ancestry in Canada during and following World 
War II. These events are adequately set forth and the interested public 
now has, for the first time, a comprehensive, if necessarily incomplete, 
account of the principal and related occurrences. 

Within the general scope of treatment the author has two dominant 
interests: the first is to unravel the activities and related sentiments in 
Canada which brought about the evacuation and gave it the particular 
form it took; the second is to show how forced evacuation and resettle- 
ment affected the Japanese-Canadians. 

As for the first, it is clearly demonstrated that evacuation was 
simply the wartime culmination of anti-Japanese sentiment which had 
long existed in British Columbia, the only province in which the 
Japanese had settled in appreciable numbers. Dislike of the Japanese 
had long been rationalized by stereotyped beliefs in their lower 
standard of living which made possible unfair economic competition; 
in their inassimilability which would always mark them off as a group 
different from other Canadians; and in their untrustworthiness. That 
each of these stereotyped beliefs may be shown to be unfounded is 
beside the point; they were strongly held, even long before there was 
apparent danger of war with Japan. Thus Pearl Harbor was utlilized 
by pressure groups to demand the removal of an alien and potentially 
hostile group from areas in danger of invasion. Prominent citizens 
and politicians of British Columbia applied the pressure. As no 
equivalent counter-pressure developed, the government acquiesced. 
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Evacuation, which took place in 1942, was thus the result of race 
prejudice, not a concession to military necessity. Nor has the pressure 
ceased to be effective. It is the consistent policy of the government 
to redistribute people of Japanese ancestry more or less evenly through- 
out Canada, so that British Columbia will not be able to complain that 
it must again find itself with the old “problem” on its hands. 

The author’s second interest, the socio-psychological effect upon the 
Japanese, is a useful contribution to our increasing knowledge of the 
psychology of displaced peoples. Evacuation was a shock; it gave 
rise to profound feelings of insecurity. The Japanese-Canadians were 
not only deprived of the status they had laboriously achieved in the 
past but were left for years without any clear idea of what they could 
hope for in the future. As a result, it was difficult to procure their 
co-operation in any scheme of resettlement. Inevitably they distrusted 
the government, a distrust which the opportunistic decisions of the 
government did little to allay. It was, and remained until the end, 
difficult to induce individuals to make decisions; not knowing what 
was in store for them, many clung to the tenuous security of the interior 
settlements. Frustration and insecurity remained dominant determinants 
of their actions. 

Canada’s treatment of the Japanese in this country gives little cause 
for pride. Admitted, there were no excess cases of inhumanity. They 
were not rounded up as in totalitarian states, the camps were not 
concentration camps, the people were provided with the minimum neces- 
sities of life. They were, further, free to choose their own occupations 
outside the camps (though not in the prohibited areas of British 
Columbia) and, with some temporary lapses, the government did what 
it could to maintain family unity and to reunite divided families. On 
the other hand, there was, first, the denial of citizenship rights to citizens 
who had committed no wrong. There was not only forced removal but 
forced liquidation of property with much inevitable loss and with no 
compensation yet authorized. And there was, and still remains, res- 
triction upon their freedom of movement. At the time of writing 
(September, 1948) Japanese-Canadians are not free to enter the restricted 
parts of British Columbia, three years after complete victory over 
Japan with consequent absence of any excuse of military necessity. 

The author says (p. 167) “This political body [the Cabinet] has at 
no time been concerned in maintaining the rights of Canadian citizenship 
or in attempting to make Canadian democrats out of Canadian-born 
children who have as their parents people from a basically different 
type of authority and political organization.” What is true of the 
government must partly be attributed to the apathy of the Canadian 
people. This apathy was not complete. Church groups and civil liberties 
associations, as well as many individuals, organized protests, with the 
result that policies were modified. But it cannot be gainsaid that the 
pressure groups favouring discrimination seemed, and still seem, strong 
enough to the government to overbalance the protests of the groups 
favouring the rights of citizenship and democracy. 
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A comparison with the policies of the United States obviously 
suggests itself. Briefly, the government of that country also responded 
to groups on the west coast who had always favoured an anti-Japanese 
policy; it disregarded citizenship rights; and it subjected its Japanese- 
American population to the shocks and insecurities consequent upon 
evacuation. On the other hand, it spent proportionately a much greater 
amount of money on the welfare of the evacuated people; it evolved 
a more consistent policy of resettlement; its agency, the War Relocation 
Authority, took a leading part in re-educating the people of the west 
coast to re-accept the returning evacuees; its Congress has passed 
enabling legislation concerning compensation for property losses; and, 
finally, it permitted the Japanese-Americans free return to the west 
coast in January, 1945, eight months before V-J day, thus restoring 
citizenship rights. This comparative record needs no comment. 

It is unfortunate that difficulties of publication have delayed the 
appearance of this book for two years. The facts of the case should long 
since have been available to the people of Canada. 


University of Toronto, September 1948. G. Gordon Brown 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR: THE GATHERING STORM. By Winston 
S. Churchill. 1948. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. Toronto: Thomas 
Allen. xvi, 784pp. $6.00.) 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE COMING OF THE WAR 1941: 
A STUDY IN APPEARANCES AND REALITIES. By Charles A. 
Beard. 1948. (New Haven: Yale University Press. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. vi, 613pp. $6.00, members $4.80.) 

Both these books are relevant to the same vital problem: what 
is the right course of action for a statesman who apprehends dangers 
of which his countrymen are not fully aware. Mr. Churchill thinks that 
the second world war was “unnecessary” and that British statesmen 
might have done much to avoid it. Mr. Beard thinks that the United 
States might with advantage have kept out of it and that Mr. Roosevelt 
deserves severe criticism. In method the two books are in sharp con- 
trast. Mr. Churchill chooses as his theme: “How the English-speaking 
peoples through their unwisdom, carelessness and good nature allowed 
the wicked to rearm,” and goes on to show what the consequences 
were during the first nine months of the war. The sub-title of Mr. 
Beard’s book is “A Study in Appearances and Realities.” It consists of 
an admirably documented examination of the difference between events 
as they appeared to the public at the time of their occurrence and as 
they really were in the light of subsequent disclosures. This difference 
he treats as a measure of the deception practised on the American people 
by Mr. Roosevelt and his associates. 

Democracies often desire results which can be obtained only by 
armaments, threats of war and, if need be, war itself. But they detest 
the thought of war and are reluctant to prepare for it. To win an 
election and obtain political power a statesman must, therefore, promise 
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peace at a moderate cost. If he does not think that such a promise 
can be fulfilled he must choose between forgoing political power and 
making a promise which he does not expect to keep. Mr. 
Churchill chose the first course and maintained his integrity and inde- 
pendence. He considers that Mr. Baldwin did not do “his duty in regard 
to national safety because he was afraid of losing the election” of 1936 
and thought that the Socialists would do even less rearming than his 
own government intended to do. 

Four years later Mr. Roosevelt, seeking election for a third term, 
committed himself to the Democratic platform, “We will not participate 
in foreign wars, and we will not send our Army, naval or air forces 
to fight in foreign lands outside the Americas except in case of attack.” 
Within these limits “material aid to liberty-loving peoples wantonly 
attacked” was to be given. Mr. Beard examines the subsequent political 
behaviour of Mr. Roosevelt to determine if he kept faith with the 
American people. 

In brief, the President is accused of not indicating frankly the 
commitments implicit in Lend-Lease, of using patrols, escorts, and 
convoys so as to provoke incidents which he hoped would arouse the 
country, of quibbling over the meaning of the word “attack,” of 
committing the United States to foreign countries at the Atlantic 
Conference and elsewhere without informing Congress, of “manoeuver- 
ing the Japanese into firing the first shot,” of then expressing hypo- 
critical surprise over the attack at Pearl Harbour, and finally of 
throwing excessive blame for the disaster on to General Short and 
Admiral Kimmel in order to avoid weakening the confidence of the 
people in the Administration. 

A Canadian reviewer, conscious that his country owed its victory 
and perhaps its survival to American aid, is not likely to judge quite 
so harshly, as an American constitutional historian, of the course of 
action which Mr. Roosevelt deemed it necessary to pursue. His diffi- 
culties were only too obvious. To remain President he had led Americans 
to expect the fruits of victory without the risks of combat. We knew 
that, although material aid might enable us to hold out for a long 
time, only active intervention could ensure victory. We thought that, 
subconsciously at least, Americans knew this too, and that, therefore, 
material aid did not make sense unless active intervention was to be 
forthcoming later. We thought that it was for this purpose that the 
United States was “buying time” and that when the United States was 
fully armed there was no risk of our being told “As we don’t need 
any more time Lend-Lease will stop. Make the best terms you can 
with Hitler.” We wondered how the will to fight would be created 
and the will to victory maintained and, after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbour, we were inclined to say that, when a terrier has to 
be taught to kill rats it is convenient if a rat bites the terrier. If 
Mr. Roosevelt went beyond his constitutional functions, was there no 
justification? 

Within reasonable limits the end proposed by a statesman may 
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justify the means which he employs and fraud, like force, has its part 
to play in the government of men. Up to a point democracies want to 
be deceived—to be shown in black and white facts which are in reality 
grey. Although they know in their hearts that no cause is free from 
honest dissent, people who are called on to fight, or to send their sons 
to fight, want to be told that the cause is supremely good. Indeed 
they must be told this if they are to fight successfully. Of the two 
masters whom a statesman serves the public interest (as he sees it) 
must, at times, prevail over meticulous personal rectitude. 

In some ways Mr. Churchill was more fortunate than Mr. Roosevelt. 
He could remain in isolation, if not in opposition, and could speak out 
frankly and fearlessly. By so doing he did not exclude himself from 
leadership in war but actually qualified himself for it. He could face 
“the passionate desire for peace which animated the uninformed, 
misinformed majority of the British people” confident that in retrospect 
the same people would wish to have threatened to fight and, if 
necessary, to have fought. He could congratulate himself on achieving 
leadership in war without having to bear “direct responsibility for 
conditions of national defence bound to prove fearfully inadequate.” 

Mr. Roosevelt had to contend with constitutional procedures which 
were far less flexible than the British: with elections at fixed terms 
of office; the separation of the right to declare war from the right to 
negotiate; inability in negotiation to give pledge for pledge. Such are 
the rules of the American constitution. It seems that in a crisis they 
tend to produce results very different from those which they were 
intended to ensure. 

In conjunction the two books make strange reading. One contains 
the apologia of a great man explaining his part in great events and his 
standards of conduct; the other an indictment of a great man by a 
historian who, while scrupulously fair in his handling of evidence, 
has adopted a method which excludes any attempt at sympathetic 
insight into human character. The first book assumes, the second, 
by implication, denies a duty of nations and of the men who lead them 
to serve the interests of humanity. Yet to students of contemporary 
democracy both books are indispensable; for it is as important as ever 
to avoid wars and, if they cannot be avoided, to win them. 


University of British Columbia, October 1948. H. F. Angus 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: A COMMENTARY AND AN INTER- 
PRETATION. By Harold J. Laski. 1948. (New York: Viking Press. 
Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. x, 785pp. $8.00, members $6.40.) 
Professor Laski’s book is a comprehensive survey of American 

life. It is not simply an assessment of the ethics and procedures of 

American political democracy in a narrow sense, although it treats these 

subjects. It ranges widely into the many phases of civilization in the 

United States, including business, labour, the press, radio, movies, the 
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professions, and education. Here we have a description and analysis 
of the American business man, the labour leader, the university presi- 
dent, and many others who play an active part in the American demo- 
cracy. Mr. Luce, for example, and his publications, Time and Life are 
subjected to a critical appraisal. Seventy pages are devoted to education in 
its different aspects. The work of medical and legal associations and the 
status of professional education are assessed. The position of the 
United States as a great power and its mastery over technology are 
briefly examined. Pragmatism as a characteristic philosophy of America 
is here placed in its setting. In all this there are many shrewd comments 
and brilliant summarizations. The book is a tribute to the author’s 
remarkable erudition and verbal facility. Yet it is not one of his best 
works. In places it is prolix and repetitious and wanting in subtlety. 
Where often the subject treated is extremely complex, Professor Laski 
makes it absurdly simple. His volume is too long by at least one-third 
of its present size, and hence it lacks a vivid focus and a sharpness 
of tone. He has been most successful in short books. The volume is 
doubtless his largest and most ambitious, but, despite its prodigious 
knowledge, it is somewhat of a disappointment, and is not likely to 
fulfil the claim of its publishers, to rank with the works of de Tocqueville 


and Bryce. 


University of Toronto, October 1948. A.B. 


HOW TO STOP THE RUSSIANS WITHOUT WAR. By Fritz Sternberg. 
1948. (New York: John Day. Toronto: Longmans, Green. x, 146pp. 
$2.50, members $2.00.) 

It is natural that those who have experienced at first hand the 
events that led up to the conflict of 1939-45 are the most ardent critics 
of present American foreign policy. If they did not actually live on 
both sides of the curtain, they have at least been direct witnesses and, 
for the most part, victims of the forces at work on both sides that 
brought about the split and violence in European and world affairs 
and have through bitter experience gained a better understanding of 
the danger potentials. 

Fritz Sternberg obviously belong to this group. His book is by 
no means an apology for Russian or Communist policies which he 
labels as being expansionist and aggressive. But it is just because of 
this view that he warns that we can only confront the challenge by 
being “more progressive than the Russians.” 

Now this might puzzle the average American who would never 
admit that he is not the most progressive man in the world. But the 
whole trouble is ignorance, even in high quarters, of the true meaning 
of the word on the European and Asiatic social and economic scene. 
What seems progressive to the American, seems reactionary to the 
common people elsewhere at their present stage of development. It 
might seem paradoxical to the American, on the other hand, that the 
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thing the Chinese peasant wants most and which the Communists pro- 
mise him, is exactly the antithesis of what Communism is supposed 
to stand for, namely to be the private, free owner of a little plot of 
land. If the average American were asked to live under the feudal 
conditions of pre-war Europe or Asia, he would soon out-bolshevik 
the Bolsheviks. The terms Democracy, Socialism, and even Capitalism 
have different meanings in peasant Europe and Asia from those com- 
monly held in America. And visible land property appeals more to the 
common peasant than a theoretical, ideological shareholdership does 
to the employed labourer in a state-owned industry. 

This book is not a profound philosophical dissertation on doctrines. 
It is simple, frank, and crystal clear like a speech by the late President 
Roosevelt; and through its simplicity it strikes at the root of the matter. 
To “contain” Russia, we must be more progressive than the Russians 
are in regard to land reform and social transformation throughout 
Europe and Asia. That is the only effective weapon we can trust. 

The truth of this statement is so self-evident to any informed 
European emigrant today that it hardly needs discussion for him. But 
events have shown that, on this side of the ocean, it still does need 
discussion. It is to be hoped that books of this realistic, forthright 
nature may be read and understood in quarters responsible for directing 
American and Canadian foreign policies. 


Toronto, June 1948. Ernest Walter Oppenheim 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. By Edward Crankshaw. 1947. (Lon- 
don, Toronto: Macmillan Co. 256pp. $2.50, members $2.00.) 
SOVIET LAND: THE COUNTRY, ITS PEOPLE AND THEIR WORK. 

By G. D. B. Gray. 1947. (London: Adam and Charles Black. 

Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. viii, 324pp. $3.50, members 

$2.80.) 

In his Russia and the Russians Mr. Crankshaw views British relations 
with the Russian people as an insensate cycle of friendship followed 
by enmity, and he substantiates this by references to well-known historic 
moments which certainly do lend credence to his statement. He sees the 
present impasse with the U.S.S.R. as one of the phases of enmity and 
no doubt rightly considers that at this time the fate of our civilization 
and perhaps the very continuance of civilized man’s existence depend 
upon a sane solution of our differences. The author then poses the 
fearful dilemma confronting the Western world. He states that America 
and her associates must either conquer the U.S.S.R. or love her, 
suggesting that if we are to abandon the idea of loving, then we 
should without delay set about the task of conquering her. Two thou- 
sand years of Western civilization have taught us to seek the Christian 
philosophy of love and accordingly we should pay attention to the 
problem of loving the Russians. Mr. Crankshaw does not offer any 
very helpful guidance for such an undoubtedly desirable course. He 
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asks for less of passion and more of the spirit of the marriage of 
convenience in our relations with Russia. The point must surely have 
occurred to the author that a marriage of convenience can hardly be 
expected to last unless both parties actively manifest understanding 
and tolerance; he offers the terms “understanding and tolerance” as a 
rough definition of his conception of love for the Russians. It is a pity 
that Mr. Crankshaw’s stimulating writing about Russia and the Russians 
does not suggest practical means for bringing the Western world and 
Russia into the desirable state of love and the reader must needs be 
left with the devastating conviction that conflict with Russia is inevitable. 

Mr. Crankshaw’s method of dealing with his subject is an unusual 
one. He approaches it as an impressionist artist and undoubtedly 
succeeds in a masterly manner in conveying to the reader his emotions 
evoked by contact with Russian life. He sees the Russian people, the 
grey masses, as he calls them, as the product of Russian history, Russian 
climate, and the great Russian plain. Many of his observations about 
them are convincing and well established by argument. The author 
deals with Communist ideology in a lucid manner; there is no privileged 
class in Russia, only privileged individuals, which means that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat over non-proletarians, no matter with 
what idealism this dictatorship is armed, actually amounts to the 
dictatorship of the leaders of the proletariat, that is, the Communist 
oligarchy, over the proletariat as well as the rest of the population. Mr. 
Crankshaw seems to have a sound grasp of Soviet ideology, but he 
has not set out for the reader an adequate perspective of its evolution. 
The philosophy of the leaders of U.S.S.R. is not to be understood 
exclusively with reference to the accepted Marxian theories but also 
has roots in French syndicalism and in the work of Russian nihilists 
and anarchists. 

Mr. Crankshaw minimizes the question of race in his study of the 
Russian people. After referring to the controversies of anthropoligists 
and ethnologists he avoids the Slav racial question and Panslavism, 
saying that his book is about Russian and not “Slavonic genius.” It 
is not quite clear why the author raises the question of Slavonic genius; 
no informed reader is likely to mistake Slavonic temperament for 
Russian temperament. The latter can no doubt be defined but the 
former must surely denote something much wider than the more 
limited concept and would involve consideration of the temperaments 
of a number of sharply different Slavonic peoples. Mr. Crankshaw 
has not concerned himself with the vitally important question nowadays 
of the Russians outside Russia. It would have been interesting to read 
his suggestions for our handling of such problems as Germany, Central 
Europe and the Balkans. Stating on the first page of his book that it is 
to be something of a continuation of his former book Russia and Britain, 
Mr. Crankshaw avoids enumeration of facts that are to be found in his 
first book. He has succeeded well in this respect; his book could not in 
any respect be regarded as a history either cultural, political, or diplo- 
matic. It is a clearly set forth record of the impressions of a well 
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informed and thoughtful scholar without any political axe to grind 
and the book should certainly be widely read and pondered, particularly 
by those who have made a preliminary study of the main phases of 
Russian history. 

G. D. B. Gray’s Soviet Land is planned as an introductory guide for 
those seeking general knowledge of the U.S.S.R. The book is written 
in plain, simple language and aims at presenting a succinct account of 
the country, its many peoples, its chief historical phases and, in the 
last section, a survey of work of all kinds in the Soviet Union today. 
The author is a geographer who has travelled extensively in the 
U.S.S.R., which no doubt explains his proclivity for offering elucidation 
of geographical terms. 

Part I of Soviet Land offers a good description of the country, 
using ingenious methods to convey ideas of the gigantic size of the 
U.S.S.R. The river and mountain systems of the country are dealt with 
in detail; readers will learn why there is such disparity in the heights 
of left and right river banks in Russia. The two chapters dealing 
with climate, soil and vegetation are easy to read and informative. 
Canadians will be particularly interested in Soviet research into the 
many problems of the frozen soil of the Arctic and also in the work of 
Soviet meteorologists operating well within the Arctic circle. It is no 
secret that the Russian A class meteorological stations are more numer- 
ous and much further north than the Canadian ones and that their fore- 
casting services have reached a very high degree of efficiency. 

Part II, dealing with the peoples and their history, provides a 
condensed account. Mr. Gray has stressed the important cultural work 
done under the auspices of the Soviet government towards satisfactory 
systems of writing for the more primitive peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
The various scripts in use are Cyrillic. As a result of official encourage- 
ment, immense cultural progress has been achieved in this important 
field of Soviet racial policy. 

The third and largest section of Mr. Gray’s book seems the best. 
His diagrams, maps, and photographs are good and a very satisfactory 
picture of Soviet agriculture, industry, transport, population, and 
settlement is given. He deals with such important achievements as 
Soviet synthetic rubber, hydro-electric development, railway construction 
and many others, all of which provide useful up-to-date information 
about work in the U.S.S.R. There are a few typographical errors; the 
rivers Vitim, Olekma, and Aldan do not flow into the Amur, but the 
Lena (p. 232). This up-to-date manual treats sparingly of the Communist 
party and the nature of the Soviet government system, it concludes 
with two appendices showing the electoral areas for the Soviet of the 
Union and the Soviet of Nationalities and a list of suggestions for 
further reading in English and French. 


University of British Columbia, May 1948. J. St. Clair-Sobell 
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COMMUNISM AND THE CONSCIENCE OF THE WEST. By Fulton 
J. Sheen. 1948. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. Toronto: Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart. 247pp. $3.00, members $2.40.) 


This is a book on Communism by a man of great intellectual charity. 
From the beginning, Mgr Fulton Sheen saw that Communism was 
more than an economic, social, and political doctrine. The essence 
of the new dogma lies in its fatal step away from God. 

We are definitely at the end of a nonreligious era of civilization, 

which regarded religion as an addendum to life, a pious extra, a 

morale builder for the individual, but of no social relevance; an 

ambulance that took care of the wrecks of the social order, until 
science reached a point where there would be no more wrecks, 
and which called on God only as a defender of national ideals, or 
as a silent partner whose name was used by the firm to give 
respectability but who had nothing to say about how the business 

should be run. (pp. 21-2) 

There is no bitterness in the indictment, but a great wisdom, that 
encourages the reader to keep on, to enter into his own soul, to ask 
himself what he can do to discharge his responsibility before God and 
man. The first chapter on the decline of liberalism is the most 
thought provoking because it batters down so many idols. The third 
chapter, on the philosophy of Communism, deals perhaps too exclusively 
with Marxism; it is difficult to understand Bolshevism unless we take 
into account the many revolutionary movements of nineteenth-century 
Russia much of which, like Marxism, was of Western origin too. (Mr. 
Jan Kucharzewski’s recent book, The Origins of Modern Russia, gives an 
extremely valuable description of this aspect of the Russian revolution.) 
The sixth chapter, “How to Meet Communism,” is the one we liked 
best; Mgr Sheen draws, from his vast experience as a priest, and from 
the treasures of a God-loving heart nova et vetera—some of the most 
sensible suggestions we have heard for a long time. We would like 
to see manufacturers, labour-unions, civil servants, etc., making a 
thorough study of this little chapter. Somewhat weaker is chapter IX, 
“Russia and the Faith,” inspired perhaps too much by those who only 
see the beautiful in Russian piety and lose sight of the apostasy of 
Russian intelligentsia. The last chapter of the book, “Our Lady of 
Fatima and Russia” will make Mgr Sheen’s name dearer to Catholics; it 
will introduce non-Catholics into a new world which, we think, they will 
love. 


Montreal, June, 1948. Joseph Ledit 


TUMULT IN INDIA. By George E. Jones. 1948. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Co. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. x, 277pp. $3.50, 
members $2.80.) 

One would expect with such a title and subject this book would be 

a newsreel in vivid prose, with riots, civil and racial clashes, the colour 

of gallantry, and the sordidness of politically ambitious men. On the 

contrary, the book is a carefully worded analysis of certain events which 
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occurred in India during 1946 and 1947. These few episodes are 
explained rather than described, and infinite pains are taken to help 
the reader to an impartial opinion concerning them. There is no attempt 
to arrive at a verdict, or to point the course of future policies laid down 
by the new statesmen. A sincere effort is made to help in the under- 
standing of sometimes incomprehensible politics. 

The backbone of the book is made up from the personalities of men 
we have come to read about daily in our newspapers. Through this 
framework appear glimpses of some of the truly complex situations 
with which these leaders have to grapple. The great religious differences; 
the poverty of the millions; the decline of British rule in the last few 
years; the problems of the States and the native rulers—all these are 
touched upon in an analytical manner which strives to find basic under- 
standable truths. 

The book was written before the death of Gandhi, and a prologue 
and epilogue are included to cover his death and its meaning. Much as 
one must admire the closeness of the reasoning, one cannot but wish for 
a little more colour. Gandhi is revered and almost canonized; Nehru 
is pictured as a frustrated idealist; Jinnah as an aging man whose 
ambition saddled him with a job he could not handle; Patel, the Iron 
Man, administrator and head of intricate national police systems. These 
characterizations may be accurate, but they do not tell the whole story. 
To one who has listened enthralled to Nehru speaking in support of 
his country’s independence, this coldly reasoned picture of the Prime 
Minister is hardly adequate. And to one who did guard duty with 
loyal Indian troops during the riots of 1943, this reverence of Gandhi 
is not convincing. 

Apart from these factors, which are perhaps relatively unimportant, 
the book is a fine one, especially for those interested in this period of 
India’s history. It is fair in its judgments, unbiased in its opinions, and 
honest in its conclusions. 


Montreal, August 1948. H. D. Johns 


BALKAN POLITICS: INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN NO MAN’S 
LAND. By Joseph S. Roucek. 1948. (Stanford, Cal.: Stanford 
University Press. xiv, 298pp. $3.50 U.S.) 

Some people think of the Balkans as the place where jails are 
always full and the cupboards usually bare. As one régime succeeds 
another the only thing that happens is a change of prison guards, 
and prisoners, and a re-sweeping of the cupboard. Other people think 
of Balkan countries only in terms of international politics and employ 
phrases, worn thin and shabby by use, such as “powder-keg of Europe,” 
“No man’s land” and “political vacuum.” A few have studied the 
region from the standpoint of sociology and economics. Historians and 
political scientists are continually breaking their teeth on the hard bones 
of Balkan politics. What has long been needed is an attempt to bring 
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the various aspects of Balkan affairs into some sort of relationship 
and balance in order to make sense of what has happened in that region 
and still leave the impression that the Balkan peoples are ordinary 
human beings. Dr. Roucek’s book is the best that has yet appeared in 
this respect. 

The author is particularly well equipped to deal with his subject. 
Acquainted with Slav languages he handles with ease Slavic sources 
as well as those in western European languages. He was awarded 
the Penfield Fellowship in Diplomacy and International Relations. 
He is a member of the editorial board of the American Journal of Economics 
and Sociology. He is Professor of Political Science and chairman of that 
department in Hofstra College, New York. 

The book follows a conventional pattern in organization. After 
two chapters of general introduction each Balkan country is discussed in 
turn and there is a final chapter on the special subject of foreign politics. 
Chapter II, entitled “The Political Pattern’ is an indispensable intro- 
duction to Balkan affairs. There are excellent lists of references 
following the chapters which taken together constitute a good working 
bibliography for the subject as a whole. While there are historical 
summaries the chief emphasis in the book is on modern and contemporary 
history. 

It is easy to understand why writers on the Balkans prefer to write 
on each country in turn. It involves, however, a good deal of repetition 
as their affairs continually overlap. Since these same writers usually 
agree that there are patterns common to the whole of the region it 
would be an interesting experiment if one of them would try sometime 
to write on the Balkans as a whole, following the common pattern from 
period to period and withstanding the temptation to organize the 
material according to modern national divisions. 


University of Saskatchewan, August 1948 Geo. W. Simpson 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS: THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER AND 
PEACE. By Hans Morgenthau. 1948. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. Toronto: Ryerson Press. xvi, 489pp. $5.50, members 
$4.40.) 

INTERNATIONAL POLITICS: THE DESTINY OF THE WESTERN 
STATE SYSTEM. By Frederick L. Shuman. 1948. 4th ed. (New 
York, Toronto: McGraw-Hill Book Co. xviii, 1026pp. $5.50 U.S.) 

EUROPEAN IDEOLOGIES: A SURVEY OF 20th CENTURY POLITICAL 
IDEAS. Edited by Feliks Gross. 1948. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. Toronto: George J. McLeod. xvi, 1075pp. $12.00, members 
$9.60.) 

WAR AND PEACE AIMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. Vol. II: From 
Casablanca to Tokio Bay, January 1, 1943-September 1, 1945. Comp. 
and ed. by Louise W. Holborn. 1948. (Boston: World Peace 
Foundation. Ixvi, 1278pp. $6.00 U.S.) 

CURRENT READINGS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, NO. 4. 
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Ed. by Norman J. Padelford. 1948. (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 

Wesley Press. x, 273pp. $1.50, cloth $2.00 U.S.) 

In Politics Among Nations, developed from his lectures in international 
politics at the University of Chicago, Dr. Hans Morgenthau presents 
a comprehensive and well-organized survey of the struggle of mid- 
twentieth century sovereign states for power and peace against a 
richly-drawn historical background. After a portrayal of international 
politics as a struggle for power (through the maintenance of the status 
quo or the advance of various types of imperialism) and of the elements 
of national power (embracing such components as human and natural 
resources, geography, industrial capacity, military preparedness, national 
character and morale, and quality of its diplomacy), the author examines 
three limitations of international power, discusses the recent structural 
changes which have impaired the balance of power, and concludes 
with a thoughtful appraisal of the dangers of total war and of the 
possibilities of peace in our time. 

As total war waged by total populations for total stakes in a 
contemporary world divided into two inflexible hostile blocs may end 
in a terrifying world domination or in world destruction or in both, 
the prime concern of Western civilization must be the preservation 
of peace. Dr. Morgenthau traces our twentieth-century search for 
peace through three media which he labels limitation, transformation, 
and accommodation. Limitation by disarmament, collective security, 
judicial settlement, peaceful change, and international government, he 
examines at length as he recounts the story of many failures and few 
successes. Declaring that the United Nations is constitutionally unable 
to prevent a war between the United States and the Soviet Union, he 
concludes that peace cannot be secure without a world state. But 
there can be no world state without a world community willing and 
able to support it. 

The manner in which the United States was created, often given 
as proof of the feasibility of creating a world state through a consti- 
tutional convention, is correctly cited to emphasize a basic truth—that 
as a moral and political American community antedated the United 
States, so must a world community antedate a world state. 

The efforts of UNESCO and the various specialized agencies of 
the United Nations to build a world community are then examined 
by Morgenthau. While agreeing with David Mitrany’s functional 
approach of “making frontier lines meaningless by overlaying them 
with a natural growth of common activities and common administrative 
agencies,” he advances the sound view that the creation of an inter- 
national community presupposes the mitigation of international conflicts 
in order that the interests which unite members of different nations 
may outweigh the interests which separate them. This goal of mitigating 
can in the final analysis be achieved only through “accommodation” 
and its instrument, diplomacy, whose arts today are sadly in need of 
revival. 
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The chapters on diplomacy—its tasks, its decline, its vices, its 
rules, and its future—are among the most significant in the book, which 
concludes with a valuable bibliography. 

The second volume in our list, Dr. Frederick L. Schuman’s /nternational 
Politics, is a widely used text of exceptional readability, skilled pre- 
sentation, and incisive analysis. Richly illumined with official documents 
and numerous maps, this enlarged fourth edition brings the international 
story down to the summer of 1948 and includes full texts of declarations, 
treaties, and accords from the time of the Atlantic Charter; a fresh 
analysis of the foreign policies and post-war status of the powers of 
yesterday and today; and an objective account of the “cold war” 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

It is also distinguished for its challenging interpretations and 
conclusions. “If World War III is permitted to come,” writes Schuman, 
“there will be no victors. Much of the human community will in the 
end experience doom and death .. . a prospect .. . vividly depicted, 
with the anguish of guilt and the urgency of despair, by most atomic 
physicists since 1945.” 

European Ideologies, edited by Feliks Gross of New York University, 
presents a synthetic survey of more than a score of political ideologies 
that have become instruments of great power during the present century. 
Here one may study ideologies that constitute the springs of collective 
behaviour and serve the ends of men loving power and skilled in 
the propagandist’s art. No one can read this symposium of wide scope 
and scholarly analysis without gaining a broader understanding of 
the idea-systems that are ‘stirring and moulding human society today, 
for here he will find such representative movements as Communism, 
the Liberal Tradition in Russia, Panslavism, Nazism, Pangermanism, 
Fascism, Zionism, Anti-Semitism, Liberalism, Socialism, Nationalism, 

rade Unionism, Anarchism and Syndicalism, Agrarianism, Regionalism 
and Separatism, Falangism, Catholicism, and European Federalism. 

War and Peace Aims of the United Nations, like its predecessor pub- 
lished in 1943, provides historians and political scientists with an 
invaluable documentary collection through which one may trace the 
evolution of the war and peace aims of each of the Allies and, indeed, 
the emergence of those differences between the Soviet Union and 
the Western democracies which beset the world today. Incidentally, 
the volume contains forty pages of official Canadian documents. 

Teachers and students of world politics will find Current Readings 
on International Relations a valuable aid in focusing attention on the 
constantly shifting contemporary scene. Edited by Professor Norman 
J. Padelford of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the current 
issue reproduces distinguished articles on national sovereignty, im- 
perialism, power politics, great power relations, the formation of United 
States foreign policy, the conduct of Soviet foreign policy, and the 
relations of science and humanism to the cultivation of peace. 


Toronto, December 1948. C. Cecil Lingard 
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1.—Documents; State Papers; Debates and Speeches 


Documents, etc., listed here are based on official and unofficial sources. Canadian 
government publications are obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; United 
States publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D.C.; United Kingdom publications from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
England; United Nations publications from the Ryerson Press, Toronto, and the Columbia 


niversity Press, New York 
Canada 

Canada, Department of External affairs, Information division, Reference 
papers: 
No. 19. Canada’s wheat. (Revised July, 1948.) 
No. 24. Newfoundland. (Revised Oct., 1948.) 
No. 26. Background of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. (Feb. 9, 1948.) 
No. 30. Canada’s foreign trade. (Aug. 9, 1948.) 
No. 32. Canada’s contribution to world recovery. (Oct. 25, 1948.) 
No. 33. Statements made by the Canadian government on the proposed 
North Atlantic treaty, Jan. 20, 1948-Oct. 25, 1948. (Oct. 29, 1948.) 
No. 34. Views of Canada on matters before the United Nations. (Oct. 
27, 1948.) 

Canada, Department of External affairs, Information division, Statements 
and speeches: 
No. 48/41. McNaucuton, A. G. L. Vtews of Canada on matters before 
the United Nations. (New York, Aug. 2, 1948.) 
No. 48/42. CLAXTON, BROOKE Canada-United States co-operation: a 
lesson of peace to all nations. (Ogdensburg, N.Y., Aug. 17, 1948.) 
No. 48/44. St. Laurent, Louis S. Canada’s part in a regional demo- 
cratic system. (Toronto, Sept. 7, 1948.) 
No. 48/45. Martin, Paut. Canada and the United States: a pattern for 
peace. (Detroit, Sept. 12, 1948.) 
No. 48/46. Howe, C. D. A progress report on Canadian trade. (Toronto, 
Sept. 4, 1948.) 
No. 48/47. CrLaxton, Brooke. Canada’s reserve army. (Ottawa, Sept. 
11,1948.) 
No. 48/48. Pearson, L. B. An address given ... on September 21, 1948, 
to the Ontario Municipal association, Kingston, Ontario. 


*Editor’s Note: The source material, selected as of December 10, 1948, 
was compiled in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, on the basis of material available in the Institute library. 
Enquiries with respect to the free loan of this material are invited. 
Material listed here and in the review section may be ordered through the CIIA’s 
Literature Service at list prices: prices after list price apply only to CIIA 
members who should indicate membership when ordering. Please accompany your 
publisher, etc 
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No. 48/50. Krnc, W. L. Mackenzie. A statement ... at the United 
Nations General assembly in Paris, on September 28, 1948. 

No. 48/51. CrLaxton, Brooxe. The industrial defence of Canada. 
(Montreal, Oct. 7, 1948.) 

No. 48/52. McNaucurton, A. G. L. Canada and the report of the Atomic 
energy commission. (Paris, Sept. 30, 1948.) 

No. 48/53. Cuevrrer, Lionet. The Canadian reply to Soviet proposals 
for disarmament. (Paris, Oct. 11, 1948.) 

No. 48/54. Cuevrrer, Lioner. Statement on atomic energy. (Paris, 
Oct. 18, 1948.) 

No. 48/55. Mackenzie, M. W. Exports—our charge—our challenge. 
(Toronto, Oct. 22, 1948.) 

No. 48/56. CLaxton, Brooke. Vigilance—the price of freedom. (Toronto, 
Oct. 25, 1948.) 

No. 48/59. St. Laurent, Lours S. Canada and world affairs. (Broadcast, 
Nov. 11, 1948.) 

No. 48/61. Pearson, L. B. Statement on Palestine. (Paris, Nov. 22, 
1948.) 

Canada, Dominion bureau of statistics. National accounts, income and 
expenditure, 1926-1947. 1948. (Ottawa: Dept. of Trade and commerce. 
[19] pp.) 

External affairs. A monthly bulletin of the Department of External 
affairs. (Vol. I, no. A, Nov., 1948 is the first printed number of 
the bulletin, which was formerly mimeographed.) (Ottawa: Dept. 
of External affairs.) 

United States, Committee on foreign relations, Senate, 80th congress, 
2nd session. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project. 2 parts. 1948. 
(Washington: U.S. government printing office.) 


Far East 
Economic aid agreement between the United States of America and the Republic 
of China, July 3, 1948 (China magazine, Aug., 1948, 48-60). 
Text of Korea plan adopted in the U.N. (New York Times, Dec. 9, 1948, 6). 


Western Europe 


2NEST. Organization of the post war world (Vital speeches, Feb. 1, 


T 


BEVIN, } 
1948, 226-34). 

Committee on European economic cooperation. Manpower conference, 
Rome, January-February, 1948. Reports. 1948. (London: H. M. 
Stationery office. 56pp. 1s.) 

Convention for European economic cooperation with related documents, Paris, 
April 16, 1948. 1948. (Washington: Superintendent of documents. 
51pp.) 

European recovery program. 1948. 3 vols. (Washington: Superintendent 
of documents. $1.50 U.S.) 

European recovery program. Commodity reports, including manpower. 1948. 
(Washington: Superintendent of documents. 448pp.) 

Summary of European aid report (New York Times, Oct. 17, 1948, 4). 
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11.—Books and Pamphlets 


Canada 


ANNETT, DoucLtas Rupyarp. British preference in Canadian commercial policy. 
1948. (Toronto: Ryerson press for C.I.A. xiv, 188pp. $3.50, 
members $2.75). 

Brown, Georce W. The growth of peaceful settlement between Canada and the 
United States. (Contemporary affairs pamphlet no. 22.) 1948. 
(Toronto: Ryerson press for C.I1.1.A. 40pp. 60c, members 45c). 

Gisson, J. Dovucras, ed. Canada’s economy in a changing world. 1949, 
(Toronto: Macmillan co. of Canada for C.ILILA. 380pp. $4.50, 
members $3.25.) 

Innis, H. A. Great Britain, the United States and Canada. 1948. (Cust 
foundation lecture.) (Nottingham, England: University of Notting- 
ham. 24pp.) 

Wricut, ArFrep J. United States and Canada: an economic geography. 
1948. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. Toronto: Ryerson 
press. xiv, 490pp. $4.50, members $3.60.) 


Far East 


Bann, CLarre and WititiamM. Two years with the Chinese communists. 1948. 
(New Haven: Yale university press. Toronto: Ryerson press. 
347pp. $5.50, members $4.40.) 

Borc, Dorothy. American policy and the Chinese revolution, 1925-28. 1947. 
(New York, Toronto: Macmillan co. for American council, I.P.R. 
440pp. $5.50, members $4.40.) 

Briccs, Everett F. New dawn in Japan. 1948. (New York, Toronto: 
Longmans, Green. 249pp. $2.75, members $2.20.) 

Brines, Russert. MacArthur’s Japan. 1948. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott. Toronto: Longmans, Green. 309pp. $4.50, members $3.60.) 
Crype, Paut Hippert. The Far east. 1948. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 

Toronto: George J. McLeod. xviii, 862pp. $9.50, members $7.60.) 

Daturn, Davin J. Sovict Russia and the Far east. 1948. (New Haven: Yale 
university press. Toronto: Ryerson press. 398pp. $5.50, members 
$4.40.) 

FAIRBANK, JoHN Kino. The United States and China. 1948. (Cambridge: 
Harvard university press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xiv, 
384pp. $4.50.) 

GaskiLL, Gussie E., comp. Far eastern bibliography. June, 1948. (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell university press, for the Far eastern association. 84pp. 
$2.00 U.S.) 

Gayn, Mark. Japan diary. 1948. (New York: William Sloane assoc. 
Toronto: George J. McLeod. 517pp. $4.75, members $3.80.) 

Lieu, D. K. China’s economic stabilization and reconstruction. 1948. (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers university press. Toronto: Smithers & 
Bonellie. xiv, 159pp. $3.50.) 

Martin, Epwin M. The allied occupation of Japan. 1948. (Stanford, Cal.: 
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Stanford university press for the American I.P.R. xiv, 155pp. 
$3.00 U.S.) 

Mears, HELEN. Mirror for Americans: Japan. 1948. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin co. Toronto: Thomas Allen. xiv, 329pp. $4.00.) 

Payne, Rospert. The revolt of Asia. 1947. (New York: John Day. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green. 305pp. $4.00, members $3.20.) 

Tsao, W. Y. The constitutional structure of modern China. 1947. (Melbourne, 
Australia: Melbourne university press. viii, 304pp. 12s. 6d.) 
Urtiey, Frepa. Last chance in China. 1947. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
co. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 408pp. $4.25, members 

$3.40.) 

Wen-Han Kranc. The Chinese student movement. 1948. (New York: 
King’s crown press. Toronto: Progress books. 146pp. $3.75.) 
WINFIELD, GERALD F. China: the land and the people. 1948. (New York: 

William Sloane assoc., in co-operation with the American I.P.R. 
Toronto: George J. McLeod. x, 437pp. $6.00, members $4.80.) 
WakEFIELD, Harotp. New paths for Japan. 1948. (Toronto: Oxford uni- 

versity press for R.I.1.A. viii, 223pp. $3.75, members $3.00.) 


Western Europe 

Atmonp, GapsrreL A. Western European politics and American policy. 1948. 
(New Haven: Yale Institute of international studies. 43pp.) 

CROWTHER, GEOFFREY. The economic reconstruction of Europe. 1948. (Clare- 
mont, Cal.: Claremont college. ix, 79pp. $2.75 U.S.) 

Harris, Seymour E. The European recovery program. 1948. (Cambridge: 
Harvard university press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xviii, 
309pp. $5.50.) 

Heaton, Hersert and Jonnson, Arvin. Socialism in western Europe. Sept.- 
Oct., 1948. (New York: Foreign policy assoc. 62pp. 35c.) 

Knorr, Kraus. U'nion of western Europe: a third center of power? 1948. 
(New Haven: Yale Institute of international studies. 118pp.) 

Layton, Lorp. United Europe: the way to its achievement. 1948. (London: 
News chronicle. 31pp. 1s. 6d.) 

Warp, BARBARA The west at bay. 1948. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and sons. 234pp. $3.75, members $3.00.) 


111—Periodical Articles 
Canada 

Anglo-Canadian economic talks (International survey, Sept. 24, 1948, 34-6). 
The Atlantic bloc (New statesman and nation, Nov. 13, 1948, 411). 
Brebner, J. Bartlet. 4 changing North Atlantic triangle (International 
journal, autumn, 1948, 309-19). Browne, G. A. Paper industry in 
Canada and Pakistan (Pakistan horizon, June, 1948, 113-21). Canada: 
a programme of economic restriction (Round table, June, 1948, 706-11). 
Canada and the Untted Nations (External affairs bulletin, Sept., Oct., 1948, 


13-14, 6-8; External Affairs, Nov., 1948, 15-27). Canada’s exchange 
reserves (Bank of Nova Scotia, Monthly review, Aug., 1948). The 
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Canadian scene (Bank of Montreal, Business review, Aug., Sept., Oct., 
Nov., 1948). Chapin, Miriam. French Canada—can tt survive? (Harper’s, 
Nov., 1948, 80-7). Commonwealth realism (New statesman and nation, 
Oct. 23, 1948, 339). Cousineau, R. Pour une politique canadienne 
dimmigration (Actualité économique, oct., 1947, 542-58). Crerar, H. 
D. G. Canada and Japan (Industrial Canada, July, 1948, 121-3). 

Crown and commonwealth (Economist, July 10, 1948, 41-3). Ferns, 
H. S. Mackenzie King of Canada (Canadian forum, Nov., Dec., 1948, 
174-7, 200-1). General conditions (Canadian Bank of commerce, 
Monthly commercial letter, Nov., 1948). Gillis, Hugh. The roots 
of federalism in Canada (Politeia (Fribourg, Switzerland), vol. I, no. 2, 
1948/49, 110-18). Goforth, Wallace. Canada’s economic future (Inter- 
national journal, autumn, 1948, 285-308); We do not stand on guard 
(Maclean’s magazine, June 15, 1948, 17, 51-2, 54). Heasman, G. R. 
The European recovery program—how it works and how it will affect Canada 
(Industrial Canada, July, 1948, 292, 294-6). Lower, A. R. M. /f we 
joined the U.S.A. (Maclean’s magazine, June 15, 1948, 7-8, 71-4). 

Mansergh, Nicholas. Postwar strains on the British Commonwealth (Foreign 
affairs, Oct., 1948, 129-42). Marx, Hilda Fisher. Newfoundland in 
tenth place (Current history, Oct., 1948, 209-12). Meeting of Common- 
wealth prime ministers tn London (External affairs, Nov., 1948, 12-15). 
Mr. L. B. Pearson appointed to cabinet (External affairs bulletin, Sept., 


1948, 1-2). The new minister [Lester B. Pearson] (Canadian forum, 
Oct., 1948, 145). Newfoundland delegates welcomed (External affairs 
bulletin, Oct., 1948, 15-18). Newfoundlanders and their future (Common- 
wealth survey, June 28, 1948, 6-8). Podea, Iris S. Pan American 
sentiment in French Canada (International journal, autumn, 1948, 334-48). 
Proposed North Atlantic treaty (External affairs, Nov., 1948, 3-7). Skey, 
Lawrence. Put up or shut up! [air defence] (National home monthly, 
Aug., 1948, 16-17, 32). Stuchen, Philip. Canada’s newcomers: the 
displaced persons (Queen’s quarterly, summer, 1948, 197-205). Tweed, 
J. Considerations in making a new immigration policy (Saturday night, 
Mar. 6, 1948, 6-7). Watt, Sholto. The Canadian army at war (Queen’s 


quarterly, summer, 1948, 142-50). 


Far East 

Ali, Ahmed. China today (Pakistan horizon, June, 1948, 103-13). 

Cavell, Nik. Danger from the cast (International journal, autumn, 1948, 
353-5). China outlook (New statesman and nation, Nov. 13, 1948, 
415-16). Communist victory in China (New statesman and nation, Nov. 
6, 1948, 387). Decline of Chiang Kat-shek (United States news & World 
report, June 11, 1948, 24-5). Dull, Paul S. South Korean constitution 
(Far eastern survey, Sept. 8, 1948, 205-7). Dutt, S. China’s new con- 
stitution (United Asia, Sept., 1948, 178-81). Fields, John E. Far 
eastern trade—1948 (Far eastern survey, Sept. 22, 1948, 209-15). 

Forman, Harrison. China's Moslemia (Canadian geographical journal, 


Sept., 1948, 124-33). Gibson, T. Communism comes to terms in China 
(Nineteenth century, Oct., 1948, 185-91). Gibson, Tony. Jie back 
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ground of the Chinese civil war (World affairs, Oct., 1948, 344-52). 
Griggs, Thurston. Political factions in China (American perspective, Sept., 


1948, 190-9). Huang, A. C. IJnflation in China (Quarterly journal of 
economics, Aug., 1948, 562-75). James, Jack. Economic stalemate in 
south China (Far eastern survey, Oct. 6, 1948, 224-7). mE & 
Reconstruction in Japan (World today, July, 1948, 288-96). Kaim, J. R. 


China’s new currency (Far eastern survey, Oct. 20, 1948, 238-41). 
Keeton, G. W. Peace-making with Japan (World affairs, Oct., 1948, 337-43). 
Ladejinsky, W. I. Trial balance in Japan (Foreign affairs, Oct., 1948, 


104-16). Ladejinsky, W. I., Leonard, Warren H., and Williamson, 
Mark B. Prospects for Japanese agriculture (Foreign agriculture, Nov., 
1948, 240-5). Lee, J. Chinese struggle for democracy (Annals of the 


American academy of political and social science, July, 1948, 31-52). 
Liu, James T. C. Resurgent Japan: a Chinese view (Far eastern survey, 


Dec. 8, 1948, 269-71). McCune, George M. The Korean situation (Far 
eastern survey, Sept. 8, 1948, 197-202). Oliver, Robert T. The 
republic of Korea looks ahead (Current history, Sept., Oct., 1948, 156-61, 
218-21). Palmer, Norman D. Makers of modern China: I. The reformer: 


Kang Yu-wei; Il. The strong man: Yuan Shih-kai; III. Father of the republic: 
Sun Yat-sen; IV. Sun Yat-sen: canonized symbol (Current history, Aug., 
Sept., Oct., Nov., 88-93, 104; 149-55; 193-8; 279-84). Peffer, N. New 
far eastern conflict (Annals of the American academy of political and social 
science, July, 1948, 27-30). Post-war politics in Japan (American political 
science review, Oct., 1948, 927-69). Rosinger, Lawrence K. China 
policy and the 1948 elections (Far eastern survey, Oct. 20, 1948, 233-8). 
Sansom, George. Japan’s fatal blunder (International affairs, Oct., 1948, 


543-54). Singh, Iqbal. The crisis in Asia (United Asia, Sept., 1948, 
178-81). Takagi, Yasaka. Defeat and democracy in Japan (Foreign 
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